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Chronicle 


Home News.—Considerable excitement was aroused 
by an official statement from Secretary of State Stimson 
which was understood to mean that the United States no 


longer guaranteed to protect American 
Nicaraguan 


See citizens in Nicaragua and in other Cen- 


tral American States where American 
lives and property may be in danger from bandits or revo- 
lutionists. The Secretary was understood to mean that 
Americans whose lives were threatened should look out 
for themselves and withdraw to the seacoast where they 
would be under protection of American warships. -\ 
storm of disapproval arose in all quarters, except among 
some liberals who, like Senator Borah, claimed that the 
United States should withdraw in all similar circum- 
stances. Mr. Stimson, apparently alarmed at the storm, 
promptly interpreted his statement to mean that the 
United States was unable, not unwilling, to protect Amer- 
icans in the interior where, he said, the Nicaraguans them- 
selves should offer protection. On April 21, the President 
further emphasized the position of the State Department 
outside 


a 


and denounced Sandino as having placed himself 
the civilized pale by the cold-blooded murder of eight or 
nine American civilians.” He predicted that Sandino 
would shortly be captured and summarily dealt with. 
Another Government policy also contributed to specu- 


lation here and abroad. After a special meeting of the 
Farm Board, it was announced that it intended to dis- 


pose of its wheat stocks abroad and it 
Wheat 


Policy was understood that the whole 275,000,- 


000 bushels would be sold in Europe and 
Asia by July 1. It was predicted that a loss would be 
taken on these sales, but it was held that this was the only 
solution of the problem, because the presence of the un- 
sold stocks was seriously unsettling the 1931 market. A 
violent storm arose in Europe at this threat of “ dump- 
ing’ and two days later the Farm Board modified its 
original statement by declaring that only 35,000,000 bush- 
els of “ out-of-position wheat ” would be sold abroad in 
such a way as not to disturb the market. At the same 
time, the Farm Board reiterated its determination not to 
make any further stabilization purchases of the 1931 crop 
of wheat. 

The formation of Federal employment Dureaus in every 
State, somewhat along the lines of the Wagner Bill vetoed 
by President Hoover, was announced by Secretary of 
Federal Labor Doak. These bureaus would be 
Employment coordinated with each other and would 
sussaus cooperate with the free State and local 
offices and would be largely concerned with inter-State 
labor placements. The press freely pointed out that this 
scheme differed from the Wagner plan only in that no 
money would be advanced to the States to aid them in 
their work. It was remarked, however, that the Depart- 
ment had available $785,000 for its purposes. Seven spe 
cial sections were provided for exclusive service of em- 
ployment in seven different trades. 


Argentina.—!’ resident Uriburu ended the suspense and 
political uncertainty that followed the Radical victory im 
the Buenos Aires election, by the rehabilitation of his 


sais Cabinet. Three new members were 
Cabinet added, namely, O. S. Pico, Minister of 
Formed the Interior, David Arias, Minister of 


Agriculture, and Pablo Calatayud, Minister of Public 
Works. As constituted, especially with the new Minis- 
ters, the Cabinet was not technically political; some of 
the Ministers were noi bound with Conservative or other 
party affiliations. It was felt that the new Cabinet 
strengthened the position of the Provisional President 
and his Government. Orders were given that Provincial 
elections should be canceled in Santa Fe, Corrientes and 
Cordoba. Assurance was given that general elections 
would be held through the whole nation on the same day. 
This procedure was regarded as a move against the sup- 
porters of former President Irigoyen. 
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Australia—Problems of finance threatened to make 
it impossible for the Government of Premier Scullin to 
continue in office. A new phase of difficulty was encoun- 
tered on April 17 when the Senate, with 
an Opposition majority, rejected the 
fiduciary-notes bill which was basic to 
Premier Scullin’s policy. The bill, an inflation measure 
through which it was hoped to restore prices to the 1929 
level, would have empowered the Treasurer to issue notes 
for $90,000,000 for the relief of wheat farmers and of 
unemployment. On the same day that the Senate rejected 
this bill, the Commonwealth Bank served notice that the 
limits of the Government’s overdrafts had been reached. 
Premier J. T. Lang, of New South Wales, who had re- 
pudiated the State debts, carried on a strong opposition 
to Premier Scullin’s policies throughout his own State 
and the Commonwealth. The former Acting Treasurer, 
J. T. Lyons, who resigned from the Cabinet at the time 
of the reappointment of E. G. Theodore as Common- 
wealth Treasurer, was active in the formation of a com- 
bined Nationalist party. It was predicted that a general 
election would be called within a few months. Accord- 
ing to one source, Mr. Scullin was reluctant to permit the 
dissolution of the Lower House without that of the Sen- 
ate. But he would find it difficult to force the dissolution 
of the Senate under existing conditions, and could not 
possibly effect it before three months had elapsed. Ad- 
ditional instability was created by the announcement that 
the New South Wales Savings Bank was closed until ne- 
gotiations for its amalgamation were completed with the 
Commonwealth Savings Bank. 


Finances 
Threaten 
Government 


Cuba.—On April 20, President Machado returned to 
Havana, to be met with the statement that all parts of the 
country were quiet. He had previously declared that he 
was willing to abide by constitutional re- 
forms if the people of Cuba should so 
decide by a majority vote. He declared 
for a “ well-organized high-grade opposition in Congress,” 
and depended on it to rectify his Government’s “ errors.” 
On April 22, his supporters approved in principle the 
reforms demanded by his enemies. Constitutional rights 
in general were to be restored and the opposition hailed 
the action as a great victory. 


Restoration of 
Guarantees 


Czechoslovakia.—Following a commercial and naviga- 
tion treaty of November 14, 1928, a detailed customs 
tariff and veterinary convention with Jugoslavia was 
signed at Prague on March 30, 1931. 
The treaty gave valuable concessions to 
both sides, and helped, despite some un- 
satisfactory elements, to relieve the situation due to the 
position of Czechoslovakia as a largely industrial country 
needing protection for its agriculture and Jugoslavia as a 
largely agricultural country needing protection for its 
young industries. There was a surplus trade balance 
of 158,000,000 crowns in February in favor of Jugo- 
slavia. An internal loan of 1,300,000,000 crowns was 
at once oversubscribed when presented to the public on 
March 16. 


Treaty with 
Jugoslavia 
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Great Britain.—What was regarded as a crisis of the 
first order ended in a complete victory for the Labor 


Government. Upon the reassembly of Parliament after 

odenaih the Easter recess, the Conservatives gave 
rites . : ¢ P . 

Upheld notice of a motion of censure on the 


Government for its mishandling of un- 
employment. Sir John Simon, with his Liberal insurgents, 
secured the agreement of Lloyd George to release the 
Liberals from party dictation so that they might vote 
independently on the question of supporting the Laborites 
or of turning them out of power and bringing on a gen- 
eral election. Premier MacDonald had decided that this 
was a major issue and, if defeated, would resign. The 
result of the vote was unexpectedly favorable, 305 to 251; 
only ten Liberals joined with the Conservatives against 
the Labor Government. A week later, however, on April 
23, Mr. MacDonald was defeated in both the Commons 
and the House of Lords by Liberal opposition, in the 
former on a detail of the electoral reform law, and in 
the latter on a clause in the agricultural land bill. In 
neither case, however, was the issue a major one. By the 
rejection of the vote of censure, the Government was 
guaranteed a continuance of power for some time, since 
the Liberals showed that they were not ready to risk a 
general election. 


Honduras.—The revolutionary activities which devel- 
oped in the districts along the Northern coast were linked 
up with the widespread unemployment current there. 
Rebel forces of several hundred each 
captured Progreso and Urico, threatened 
Tela and Truxillo, and, in general, op- 
erated throughout the Northern area. The uprising were 
traced to the influence of General Gregorio Ferrera, who 
was supposed to be in supreme command. The Govern- 
ment, under President Mejia Colindres, stated that it had 
been forewarned of the restlessness and had made ade- 
quate preparations. Martial law was established and loyal 
forces were rushed to the troubled districts. Several 
clashes took place, in all of which the insurgents were 
driven off. Apart from the Northern disturbances, the 
remainder of the country was quiet. The United States 
Government ordered three cruisers to Honduras to pro- 
tect the lives and property of Americans and foreigners. 
About 1,250 American citizens were resident in Honduras. 
These were assembled at convenient points for evacuation, 
if necessary. 


Revolutionary 
Activities 


Iceland.—Demonstrations, chiefly by students, against 
what was said to be the Danish Government's interfer- 
ence with the authority of the Allthing, the Icelandic 
Parliament, and demands that Iceland 
become an independent republic, took 
place. The agitation grew in force after 
the dissolution of the Allthing by the Icelandic Premier 
Tryggvi Thorhallson in the name of the King of Den- 
mark. The Danish envoy to Iceland was threatened. 


Agitation for 
Republic 


India—Lord Willingdon, the new Viceroy, arrived at 
Bombay on April 17 and was welcomed with the brilliance 
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of an Indian ceremonial. He was appointed Viceroy last 
December upon his completion of his 
successful term as Governor-General of 
Canada. He was Governor of Bombay 
during the World War and was popular with all classes 
of the population of India. It will be his task to help 
formulate and to put into operation the new Constitution 
of India that was the subject of discussion at the Indian 
Round Table Conference and that Mahatma Gandhi had 
been empowered by the Nationalists to negotiate. It was 
commonly agreed that the problems of the new Viceroy 
are delicate and critical. In his first public address in 
India he stated that he would try “to pursue the great 
work of Lord Irwin, whose sympathy, patience, courage, 
and earnestness of purpose have won the regard and ad- 
miration of all classes of people in India.” 


New Viceroy 
Arrives 


Nicaragua.—The Sandino rebels remained in the field 
and were threatening the region of the East coast, where 
practically all American commercial interests are concen- 

trated. Puerto Cabezas continued to be 
= in danger and the Nicaraguan National 

Guard was mobilized awaiting attack. No 
further American lives were lost, since practically the 
whole American population had been evacuated. The 
rebels were reported as being much elated by the first 
interpretation of the Stimson declaration of refusal to 
protect Americans in the interior. They resented, how- 
ever, being stigmatized by President Hoover as bandits, 
and claimed to be patriots fighting to free their country 
from American domination. 


Portugal.—The Madeira revolt was aggravated by a 
brief insurrection in the Azores, and by rumors and 
threats of trouble at Lisbon and in Portuguese Guiana. 
Funchal The trouble in the Azores was put down 
Revolt by prompt action, the mutinous gar- 
Ce risons on the islands of Terceira and 
Sao Miguel being the last to surrender. The blockade 
of Funchal, Madeira, continued, while the Government 
expedition waited in the vicinity, apparently unwilling to 
bombard the city or the port, and hoping to force the 
rebels to submit by an effective blockade. In the interim, 
new forces were being sent from Lisbon, swelling the 
flotilla with transports, fishing boats, and destroyers. 


Rumania.—All attempts to form a Cabinet of national 
union or even a limited concentration Cabinet having 
proved impossible, King Carol instructed M. Titulescu 
to form a Cabinet of experts. When, 
however, M. Titulescu presented his list 
to the King on April 18, the King in- 
sisted that Parliament be dissolved immediately. M. Titul- 
escu did not feel qualified to comply with this unexpected 
demand and resigned his mission at six p. m. the same 
evening. Professor Jorga, who was at the time in the 
royal palace, was charged by the King with the task of 
forming a new Government. M. Maniu, former Premier, 
who had first come to terms with M. Titulescu, had ob- 
jected to the presence of the King’s personal friends such 


The Jorga 
Cabinet 
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as Argentoianu and Manoilescu in Titulescu’s list. In 
disgust, M. Titulescu resigned not only his Premiership, 
but also his post as Rumanian Minister at London. From 
declarations made by Professor Jorga, and other indica- 
tions it was generally thought that the King was preparing 
for the establishment of at least a semi-dictatorship if not 
a full one. The example of King Alexander in Jugoslavia 
was thought to have considerable influence on King Carol, 
although he had not at his command the same military 
organization as King Alexander. 


Russia.—Reaction at Moscow to the revolution in Spain 
was doubtful and critical. It was characterized as a 
“ bourgeois ” revolution. While it was felt that the situa- 

’ tion in Spain presented certain features 
a. encouraging to Communism, and that 
Catalonia in particular might see the 
establishment of a Soviet Government, a difficulty was 
felt in the fact that Stalin, by his rigid party discipline 
under the present Five-Year plan, had made it impos- 
sible for Moscow to avail itself of revolutionary elements 
which do not conform strictly to present-day party re- 
quirements, which demand a rigid subservience to the 
requirements of the Five-Year plan, and an absolute ban 
on all opportunistic “ realism.’———A visit of Polish in- 
dustrial magnates to Moscow was thought to portend 
better trade relations with Poland, on the line of the re- 
cently concluded trade deals with Germany. Disturbance 
was still voiced over the chaotic condition of the Stalin- 
grad tractor plant, one of the few new completed produc- 
tion projects in the Soviet Union. Instead of 3,000 trac- 
tors a month, it was turning out but 400 or 500 a month, 
and these in imperfect shape, despite the presence of 200 
or 300 American technicians at Stalingrad. 


Spain.—The country was reported as unusually quiet 
after the noisy demonstrations that followed the assump- 
tion of power by the Provisional Government on April 14. 
The change, to judge by surface appear- 


Republic 
Faces ances, seemed to be accepted as an ac- 
Problems complished fact. The Government occu- 


pied itself primarily with consolidating its control of in- 
ternal affairs, taking over colonial administration, and es- 
tablishing foreign relations. The separatist tendencies 
in Catalonia, Galicia, Andalusia, and the Basque Provinces 
offered a serious problem, which it was hoped could be 
deferred until the meeting of the Cortes. Barcelona of- 
fered the chief threat in this respect. Another source of 
danger lay in the differences between the more conserva- 
tive majority in the Government and the radical leaders 
who had pooled their forces with the body of the Repub- 
licans in the elections, and later sought to shape the na- 
tion’s course to their own ends. Fear was expressed that 
dissension within the ranks of the Republicans would 
strengthen the hand of the Communists, already active in 
propaganda against the new regime. After early reports 
that the elections for the Cortes would be held in May, 
the date was finally set for June 21. 

France was the first major Power to recognize the Re- 
public, acting on April 17. Uruguay, Argentina, and 
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Panama acted the same day, in company with Mexico, 
Portugal, Cuba, Chile, Turkey, Belgium, 
Greece, Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia. 
Great Britain and the Dominions acted 
on April 21, followed by Sweden and Switzerland. The 
United States deferred one day longer, as did Poland and 
Germany. Two incidents in connection with United States 
recognition cafised comment: the announcement that Senor 
Salvador de Madariaga had been appointed Ambassador 
at Washington before the State Department recognized 
the new Republic, and that his name was published before 


Foreign 
Recognition 


consulting the Government as to his acceptability. Great 
Britain’s delay was attributed to the need of consulting 
the Dominion Governments, and to a desire to avoid 
precipitancy in view of the relations between the British 
and Spanish royal families. Most of the countries ac- 
cording recognition acted through the ministers or am- 
bassadors previously accredited to the monarchical regime, 
but the Republic was under the necessity of finding new 
appointees to replace most of the foreign representatives 
of the King’s Government. 

No definitive action was taken in regard to relations of 
Church and State, though several orders of the Adminis- 
tration implied at least a temporary de facto separation. 


Thus, provincial Governors and other 
Church-State 


Relations public persons were instructed not to 


take part officially in religious services. 
The Government was reported to be engaged in informal 
discussions with the Nunciature, with a view to establish 
either a*new Concordat or a modus vivendi. In the in- 
terim, assurance was given by Minister of the Interior 
Miguel Maura, that there would be no confiscation of 
Church property. It was not clear whether the Govern- 
ment planned to continue for the present its stipend to 
the clergy, aggregating several million dollars a year, but 
representing, in the depressed condition of the peseta, less 
than fifty cents per capita population. 

There was a demand from the more radical element in 
the new regime for the prosecution of General Berenguer 
and several members of the last two Monarchist Cabinets, 
for their responsibility for the execution 
of two leaders of the December mutiny 
at Jaca, and the action of the police and 


Trial of 
Ministers 
Demanded 
civil guards in putting down riots at various times in the 
past. General Berenguer and some of his associates vol- 
untarily surrendered ; others were still at liberty. 

Alfonso and his family found temporary quarters at 
Paris, where they were received with a popular ovation 
but without official Government recognition. 
Fontainebleau, 


Later they 
Alfonso 
made a trip to London, ostensibly to ne- 
gotiate a personal loan and to visit Vic- 
toria’s mother, though his trip was construed as a survey 
of the feeling in England with reference to taking up 
there. He was enthusiastically cheered by 
throngs who met him at the station in London. Many of 
the nobility followed the example of the royal family in 
leaving Spain, while others stayed and professed their 
intention of working with the Government. 
were restricted in the exportation of wealth. 


moved to and 


Bourbons in 
France 


residence 


Refugees 
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Disarmament.—The new French proposals relative to 
the Franco-Italian naval situation were presented in per- 
son on April 22 to the British Foreign Office by the 
French Ambassador at London, M. de 


French so : 

Naval Fleuriau. Identical proposals were also 
2 - > . . , 
Peapennia handed to the Italian Government. Noth- 


ing hopeful for conciliation of French and Italian ambi- 
tions appeared from them. Rather the whole matter 
seemed to be thrown back by the naval experts on the 
respective Governments. The French still insisted on 
their program of replacements before 1936; and seemed to 
place the responsibility on Great Britain and Italy. 


League of Nations.—A plan for the relief of unem- 
ployment with the promotion of European union was 
presented to the governing body of the International 

Labor Bureau, which began its sessions 
April 18, by Albert 
Thomas, of director. M. 
Thomas would have the unemployed put at building a 
network of international automobile roads over the Euro- 
pean continent similar to the transcontinental highways 


Unemployment 


‘ at Geneva on 
Plans 


France, its 


of North America, and other useful projects. 

The scheme to establish an international agricultural 
mortgage bank, which had been under examination by the 
Pan-European subcommittee, was endorsed by France, 
Italy, Switzerland and Poland, speaking 
on behalf of several of the Eastern Eu- 
A strong effort had 


Agricultural 
Credits : 
ropean countries. 


heen made to plan as secure a financial system as possible. 
The establishment of an organizing committee was recom- 


mended. 


Reparations Question.—A German effort to get the 
Bank for International Settlements (** World Bank”) te 
rediscount Soviet acceptances failed after provoking much 
discussion at the regular meeting of the 
bank’s board on April 20. 
approved the recommendation of the 
bank’s president, Gates W. MeGarrah, that a dividend be 


No Soviet 


The wa;>rc 
Acceptances The boara 


paid at the rate of six per cent. 





May 10 is Rural Life Sunday. It will be signal- 
ized by an article in next week's issue from the 
Rt. Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of Great 
Falls, Mont., on * The Country Church and the 
Farm Family.” 

F. P. Kenkel, the well-known social worker, 
and Director of the Central Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Verein, will contribute another of AMERICA’S 
series on “ Rerum Novarum.” Its title will be 
* A Sum of Social Doctrines.” 

Dr. John A. Ryan, of the Catholic University 
of America, will contribute a well-reasoned paper 
on “ Just Wages and * Rerum Novarum’.” It 
will analyze the present state of thought on the 
question of wages. 

* Why Atheism in America ?” will be a masterly 
study by Robert R. Hull of an alarming symp- 
tom in American life. 
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Our Faithful Knight 


HAT very prosaic term servant gives the real mean- 

ing, so the learned tell us, of “ Knight,” a word that 
recalls the age of chivalry and bright romance. The 
Knight was the servant of the King but first of all, the 
servant of God and of Our Lady, bound to help all who 
were in distress. Some people in those days were in 
bondage to the Paynim, others were harassed by dragons, 
and not a few were held in captivity, according to the 
custom of the country, by robber barons or tyrannical 
kings. We strongly suspect that the dragon was merely 
a symbol for crime or ignorance, while Paynims did duty 
for infidelity, and kings and barons were the money lords 
of the time. However that may be, the Knight was at 
the service of the weak, the ignorant, the oppressed and 
of all in need of succor. 

This is but to preface the pleasure with which we 
learned last week that our Holy Father had made Thomas 
F. Meehan a Knight of St. Gregory the Great. The old- 
est and most beloved of AMERIcA’s staff, Mr. Meehan is 
the youngest in the brightness of his lovable spirit, and in 
his incorrigible optimism. His vivacity all but denies the 
undeniable fact that for more than half a century he has 
been a valiant knight in the service of the truth; and 
could we find it in our heart to hint a fault in Pius LX, 
Leo XIII, Pius X, or Benedict XV, it would be to express 
our wonder that this sign of recognition was not given 
him many years ago. 

Sut the Pontiffs were not at fault. Unfortunately, our 
associate has not given due heed to the prohibition against 
hiding one’s light continually under a bushel. Not having 
the fear of God before his eves, he has on occasion stren- 
uously denied that he had a light. Worse, we regret to 
say, in attributing to others projects which he himself 
hegan, sustained, and perfected, he has frequently fallen 
into that very rare crime which consists in bearing false 


witness against one’s self. Not until this present year, 
was a Bishop of Rome able to discover this hardened sin- 
ner, and deal with him suitably. 

The labors of Thomas F. Meehan in connection with 
the “ Catholic Encyclopedia,” with the United States 
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Catholic Historical Society and other historical societies, 
with AMErIcA and other Catholic publications, have made 
all Catholics in this country his real if unconscious debtors. 
Of his services to the Editors, we cannot bring ourselves 
to speak, since any words at our command would grossly 
understate our admiration and our sincere gratitude. To 
everyone whom he has helped by his counsel, and to 
countless thousands who know this scholarly Catholic 
gentleman only in the works which he has inspired and 
fostered, but never claimed, he has been indeed a valiant 
knight, an untiring servant of the truth. 

Before Thomas F. Meehan, their associate, the Editors 
who know so well his truly Catholic life, and who deeply 
prize the friendship given us and our predecessors these 
many years, stand at attention to salute. The pleasure 
which we feel in this mark of honor, bestowed by the 
highest authority on earth, is shared, we know, by our 
readers. May his years be as many, if that be possible, 
as the tale of his merits! 
continue to instruct, and his gentle, courteous Catholic 


May his mellowed wisdom long 
spirit, to edify and inspire us! 


Neglected Children 


T is a pleasant thing to believe that we are continually 

growing better. It is like looking at the world through 
rose-colored glasses. But it is also living in a_ fools’ 
paradise. 

Some weeks ago the Commissioner of Police in New 
York, speaking before a child-care association, bore testi- 
mony to a state of affairs which by no possibility can be 
considered roseate. “The child problem in crime,” said 
the Commissioner, “is growing worse all the time. Our 
figures show a gradual lowering in the age at which 
young people become criminal. Boys of seventeen and 
eighteen are murderers and stick-up men.” And he added 
that voung girls, too, now run with gangs. 

Similar reports have been made in other cities. Taken 
in the aggregate, they give a picture that is highly dis- 
quieting. That respect for law and order is at a low ebb, 
and that crime of every variety is increasing, are facts 
supported by evidence that cannot be disregarded. “ The 
enforcement of our criminal laws is scandalously inef- 
fective,” said Justice McReynolds a few days ago, in a 
Supreme Court decision. “ Crimes of violence multiply ; 
punishment walks lamely.” In this environment of crime, 
a generation already inclined to lawlessness is bred. 

Social workers realize that in a vast majority of in- 
stances a broken, or negligent, or criminal, “ home ” is the 
soil in which the youthful criminal flourishes. When the 
home is not a sanctuary, the best training that religion 
and education can offer is impeded. But when the social 
group becomes a seminary of evil, nothing short of a 
miracle can check its poisonous effects. The school is 
powerless, and the Church mourns. 

The malign elements that wreck the home, or make the 
formation of a real home all but impossible, are legion. 
Substantially, all are reducible to the influence of men 
and women who have not been taught to adore God and 
to reverence his law. From that fact the vital necessity of 
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religion in the school emerges. A generation that knows 
not God, in a world that has rejected Him, necessarily 
creates an environment in which crime grows rankly. 


Serving Christ 


HE current number of that interesting and useful 

publication, the Catholic Charities Review, publishes 
a letter addressed by the Holy Father on February 19, to 
the President General of the Conferences of St. Vincent 
de Paul. The affectionate terms in which the Pontiff 
speaks of this venerable society show his eagerness that 
all its members persevere in their “service of the suffer- 
ing members of the Body of Jesus Christ.” 

Here we have a magnificent description, which every 
Catholic should continually bear in mind, of Catholic 
charity. Fears have been expressed at times that there 
was something incompatible between the spirit of St. 
Vincent de Paul and of Ozanam, which is simply the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, and the modern developments of 
social science. It has even been said that should the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul hold to the customs faith- 
fully transmitted from Ozanam, it could not long survive, 
and should not. 

From that conclusion we have always vehemently dis- 
sented. True, there is many a modern social device and 
method in common use in respectable quarters which all 
Catholics do and must condemn. This attitude is not 
founded upon a repugnance to science, as an aid even in 
works of charity, but to their perception that what has 
paraded itself as social science was simply a renaissance 
of paganism, and a degraded paganism at that. Of this 
fact, no one whose work has brought him in contact with 
the non-Catholic hospital or clinic, or with a juvenile 
court, staffed by officials racked with horror as often as 
the place of practical religion in reform is mentioned, can 
for a moment doubt. But between genuinely Catholic 
social action in any field, and true science there can be no 
possible conflict, since each, in its own degree, is a reflec- 
tion of the Infinite Truth which is God. What the Holy 
Father wrote of education is equally applicable to social 
science, namely, that we gladly welcome whatever is true 
in modern research, knowing that it is but another revela- 
tion, in the natural order, of Infinite Truth. 

This said, however, the Catholic worker in social sci- 
ence, pure or applied, cannot too frequently remind him- 
self that the atmosphere in which he labors is not only 
non-Catholic but anti-religious. The modern world does 
not know, or will not admit, that without the aid of 
religion and morality the industrial and economic prob- 
lems which beset us can never be properly solved. It has 
fashioned for itself a blind and maimed philosophy which 
does not see in man God’s own image, for the simple 
reason that it knows no God; and with that philosophy it 
is content. 

The Catholic worker meets it daily in subtle and appeal- 
ing forms. It bears the stamp of modern approval. It 
engages the support of great foundations and of men of 
wealth. It is taught in our colleges and universities by 
professors of established reputation. Unless the Catholic 
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is continually on his guard, he will imperceptibly be 
tainted by a philosophy which, by eliminating Almighty 
God, not only robs man of his chief mission in life and 
of his most real glory, but makes impossible his rehabili- 
tation should he depart from the paths of rectitude. 

The priest at the altar finds his consolation in the fact 
that he ministers to the needy members of the Body of 
Christ. The consolation of the Catholic teacher is that he 
develops the child, so that he may become a responsive 
member of the Body of Christ. So, too, the Catholic 
social worker must find the motive, the inspiration, and 
the support, which he needs, in the truth that his is the 
glorious “service of the suffering members of the Body of 
Christ.” No need of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
in these pagan days? Never, not even when it began to 
be nearly a century ago in atheistic Paris, was it more 
sorely needed. 

We can get along without card indexes, and files, and 
eloquent professors, and tireless research workers, if so be 
we must. But we cannot get along without the spirit in 
all that we do of Our Lord Jesus Christ. 


The New Spanish Ministry 


EARS ago, as often as the possibility of a revolution 

in Spain was mentioned, the King would say with a 
smile that in that event he would present himself as a 
candidate for the presidency. Dr. William Franklin 
Sands, professor of international law at Georgetown, 
thinks it quite possible that Alfonso may yet adopt that 
course. It is well to bear in mind, however, that the King 
has not abdicated. In a paper issued by the State De- 
partment at Washington, Ambassador Irwin B. Laughlin 
reports that “the King’s ministers had on April 14 ad- 
vised the King to leave the country, and he [the King] 
had turned over the Government to Alcala Zamora, who 
was forming a Cabinet.” 

This is certainly not “ abdication.’”” The Ambassador’s 
official report is in perfect accord with the statement made 
by the King, but not released until two days later by the 
Provisional Government. Alfonso makes it quite clear 
that he reliquishes no claims he may have on Spain, but, 
on the contrary, reaffirms them. With perfect consistency, 
then, he might return to Spain, at an opportune moment, 
to reassume such control of government as, in these con- 
stitutional days, is permitted to kings. 

That Alfonso will be rash in his choice of an “ oppor- 
tune’ moment is hardly conceivable. By his voluntary 
withdrawal, the King has shown that he places the welfare 
of the people above the rights and privileges of dynasty. 
What he then did indicates, in our opinion, fitness to rule. 
He will not hazard the peril of plunging Spain into the 
horrors of civil war merely to vindicate the honor of an 
ancient dynasty. His conduct will be wholly governed, we 
believe, by sincere solicitude for the welfare of the Span- 
ish people and of their institutions. That, of course, is 
merely another way of saying that he will wait to see what 
kind of government the present rulers and executives will 
establish in Spain. 

Obviously, the new Provisional Government has set sail 
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on a sea of rocks, charted and unknown. Radicals in the 
so-called Latin countries are rarely able to distinguish 
liberty from license, right from privilege, power from op- 
pression, or government from tyranny. Should the Pro- 
visional Government adopt a policy which enforces respect 
for the rights of the Spanish people and for their ancient 
traditions, it may succeed in establishing needed reforms. 
If, on the other hand, its policy necessitates confiscation 
of property and violation of the rights of the Church, of 
which at least ninety per cent of the citizens are members, 
the next phase will be revolution. 

A few ministerial acts registered last week occasion dis- 
quiet. The demand that the Church adapt itself to “ con- 
ditions of the modern State,” may be the beginning of 
persecution, or a mere gesture to placate an unruly Left. 
The Church can “adapt” herself, if the term must be 
used, to any form of government, provided it be a gov- 
ernment, and not an establishment which of set purpose 
disregards the natural and the Divine laws. But with 
tyranny, she never comes to terms. 


The Extinction of Mothers 


OME studies recently published by Dr. Robert R. 

Kuczynski, of the Brookings Institute at Washing- 
ton, indicate the probability of a stationary or declining 
population within the next two decades. The details of 
these studies are not at present available, but Dr. Kuczyn- 
ski’s conclusions coincide with the somewhat gloomy pic- 
ture drawn by Dr. Edward Roberts Moore in his current 
series of articles in the Commonweal. 

Despite the annual surplus of births over deaths, the 
population is not reproducing itself. Because of a high 
birth rate up to thirty years ago, coupled with a marked 
decrease in mortality toward the end of the last century, 
the present population is predominantly made up of per- 
sons between fifteen and fifty years of age. There are, 
comparatively, few children and few older people. The 
smaller number of persons past fifty is accounted for 
by the high mortality rate before 1900, while the declin- 
ing birth rate in recent years explains the smaller number 
of children. Mortalities in the child-bearing age have 
been reduced to a point, Dr. Kuczynski believes, where 
they will have no marked numerical influence on popula- 
tion trends. Should the average number of births remain 
about 2,400,000 annually, and the average life expectancy 
be raised from fifty-eight to sixty years, then, in Dr. 
Kuczynski’s opinion, the population will reach 144,000,000 
within a few decades, after which time it will remain sta- 
tionary, or decline. 

As is well known a mere comparison of births with 
deaths gives no real indication of progress or decline. 
The key to the situation Dr. Kuczynski finds in the fact 
that the number of girls born is not sufficient to replace 
their mothers a generation hence. In the year 1800 the 
average was three girls to every mother; in 1926, the 
average was 1.3; and today it is smaller. Making allow- 
ance for mortality before the child-bearing age, for child- 
lessness, and for the girls who do not marry, the signifi- 
cance of these figures becomes apparent. Fewer girls 
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mean, naturally, fewer mothers. Should the contraceptive 
methods now so widely used continue to spread, mothers 
will in time become a rarity and homes a curiosity. 

These researches, it must be remembered, merely indi- 
cate trends. But to that extent, they are most gravely 
significant. If the well-ordered home is the basis on 
which stable government must rest—and all that we know 
of man and his nature shows that the maintenance of peace, 
order, and true progress is conditioned on the preserva- 
tion of the home—then the gradual disappearance of this 
institution logically connotes moral and civil anarchy. 
Easy marriage and easier divorce, the increasing use of 
contraceptives, and an industrial system which has en- 
meshed woman, are the enemies that are destroying the 
home. Unfortunately, neither the modern State, nor re- 
ligion as it is represented by the non-Catholic groups, 
recognizes their hostile character. In this field, as in so 
many others, the Catholic Church is left to do battle alone 
against enemies which by degrading woman, undermine 
the State. 

Far from filling us with discouragement or dismay, 
this truth should nerve us to do our best in whatever 
position God’s Providence may have placed us. The 
Church may lose a battle or a campaign, but from every 
war she comes forth victorious. 


Capital Punishment 


ATHOLIC philosophers have always taught that the 
State may rightly inflict capital punishment for 
crime. This teaching rests on the nature of the State. 
The State’s authority does not come from man, but from 
God; by His delegation alone does it bind and loose. It 
has certain duties, among which the duty of self-preserva- 
tion and the duty of vindicating the natural and the Divine 
laws, are predominant, 

Crime, of its nature, attacks the State and tends to 
destroy it. The State may rightly, therefore, defend itself 
in its existence and its well being by means adapted to 
that end. Should no other means be effective, the State 
may take the life of the assailant. 

But to claim that the State may inflict this penalty is 
not the same as holding that it must. When a lesser 
penalty will suffice to gain the end sought, the State acts 
unjustly in inflicting the greater. At different times, under 
changed circumstances, punishment may properly vary. 

Again, the State is bound, in its measure, to restore the 
balance of justice disturbed by crime. God alone is the 
ultimate Vindicator of righteousness and justice, but His 
Providence ordains that some degree of vinaication be 
secured in this present order. This vindication He does 
not ordinarily entrust to an individual, or to a private 
association, but to the State. 

There is no danger that in this country the State will 
overstep the limits of justice in inflicting the death pen- 
alty. Capital punishment has all but disappeared, and we 
deal with criminals most considerately. But, to even the 
score, it is quite possible in some States to send the 
possessor of a gill of whiskey to the penitentiary for a 
term of years, or even for life. 
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Political Anti-Catholicism 


HiLarRE BELLOoc 
(Copyright, 1931) 


HE argument from temporal advantage to Divine 

truth is worthless for two reasons. First, temporal 

advantages go up and down capriciously, while Div- 
ine truth does not change ; and secondly, Divine truth does 
not promise one material advantages. You might as well 
try to make money by writing good verse. 

But the argument from temporal advantages has an 
excellent accidental effect when it is turned against the 
opponents of Divine truth; it disturbs their self-sufti- 
ciency; and to that extent weakens their attack. Thus the 
moth-eaten old nonsense about Catholic nations being poor 
and anti-Catholic nations rich was worth nothing even in¢ 
the days when it was roughly true of western Europe ;' 
but to show that it was not even a true statement of fact 
later on was of great effect (however illogical) in the 
enemy's camp. It was as though a man were telling you 
that his presence at your side was a good thing because it 
prevented thunder and, even as he was saying it, an ap- 
palling thunderstorm should break out. 

| therefore have some excuse if I bring in a point or 
two on a little-noticed effect of anti-Catholic feeling in 
the temporal destinies of nations. 

Usually people think of anti-Catholic emotion as some- 
thing that may do harm within the State. They remark 
that it may lead to friction between Catholic and non- 
Catholic citizens, or to unnecessary expense in trying to 
system which leaves the Catholic 
But there is another, even much 


frame education 
Church out of account. 
more important, effect, and that is the effect of anti- 
Catholic feeling upon the foreign policy of the nation; 
that is, upon its calculation of what it should do in rela- 


an 


tion to its neighbors. 

Now all over Europe, for the better part of two hun- 
dred years, and especially since the French Revolution, 
there has been an odd silence upon this most important of 
all facts with regard to international relationship. Poli- 
ticians and diplomats and the press have carried on as 
though differences in religious culture had nothing to do 
with national ambitions or national hatreds, or the esti- 
mates that nations made one of another. There has been 
a convention that all depends upon race, or language, or 
national organization, and a refusal to talk about those 
general traditions of doctrine and corresponding morals 
and ways of life out of which civilizations spring. 

For the real division between human communities al- 
ways turns more upon their religious culture than any- 
thing else. A nation may become indifferent to its ancient 
doctrines, it may even have forgotten them; but until some 
new positive religion springs up, the effects of the old 
religion, the consequent tone of thought and social prac- 
tice, and the whole character of the nation, will continue 
in vigorous life. 

This is not to say that original religious culture is the 
only thing that makes a difference between different com- 


munities. Obviously race and political aims and language 
and many other things have great effect, but the point is 
that the original religious culture has the most effect, and 
to leave it out altogether is to let oneself in for bad 
blunders. 

Take the political unity of Britain for instance. 
land, Scotland, and Wales are one country because they 
have one religious culture, and, on the contrary, the whole 
Irish question has been soaked in the conflict between two 
religious cultures. The long, expensive, disastrous busi- 


Eng- 


ness of the relations between [england and Ireland has 
other factors than religion to account for it, some perhaps 
of race, much more of social organization and of the clash 
between a feudal England and a Tribal Ireland; but 
neither of these was ever anything like so important as 
the tragedy that followed on the Reformation, from the 
Elizabethan conquest on to the Cromwellian and so to the 
final disaster after the Boyne. 

It was impossible to get it out of the head of the anti- 
Catholic culture that the Catholic culture was in some 
way inferior and therefore naturally and by destiny sub- 
ject to its opponent. What the results of that error have 
been we all know. If a man is under the illusion that a 
pebble is a hazel nut and tries to crack it between his 
teeth, it is his teeth that will break, not the pebble. 

Now all this trouble could have been settled long ago 
if men had recognized openly what many secretly knew 
to be true and nearly all more or less consciously felt, that 
religion was at the bottom of the trouble. 

We have had in international relations something of the 
same sort, but happily much less grave in its results so 
far, in the matter of Poland since the war. It seems im- 
possible to get it out of the heads of the Protestant Prus- 
sians that they have a Divine right to govern the Catholic 
Poles, and that where the two languages and races are 
mixed up together it is monstrous iniquity to have Cath- 
olic Poles governing Protestant Prussians. The conse- 
quence is that Prussia continues to make futile clamors 
for a part of Poland which Prussia calls ‘* The Corridor,” 
which has been Polish since the beginning of history. 

With this ridiculous contention a very great many Eng- 
lishmen agree, and, in so agreeing, put their nation in 
some peril. For if there is one thing more certain than 
another it is that any aggression against Poland would at 
once create war, and it is equally certain that a new war 
would do more harm to England than to any other country. 

sut why do so many Englishmen feel like this? They 
do not recognize it themselves perhaps as a rule, but the 
real reason is that they feel at home with the Protestant 
North German, and they do not feel at home with the 
Catholic Pole. An Englishman in Danzig understands 
the society in which he is. An Englishman in Gdynia, the 
great new port that is the chief outlet of Poland, does 
not. He puts down the contrast, no doubt, to a similarity 
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of race between himself, the Prussian, and a dissimilarity 
between himself and the Slav. There is something in 
that: but the sympathy with Prussians against Poles is 
in reality much more due to similarity of culture, and the 
roots of culture lie ultimately in religion. 

Or take the present troubles of the anti-Catholic parlia- 
mentary governing Masonic sect of France, in its relations 
with central Europe. It was obviously to the advantage 
of the French to have had a union between Bavaria and 
Austria after the armistice. It would have been a per- 
fectly easy thing to arrange. Common sense cried out 
for it, and it would have insured the peace of Europe. 
Instead of working for such a union the French Govern- 
ment in general, and Clemenceau in particular, vetoed the 
proposal, and thus left Berlin the center of the greater 
part of the Germans. Why did they do this? Simply 
from anti-Catholic feeling. This was open and admitted. 

Or take something which has luckily done less harm 
but might have done great harm; the complete misunder- 
standing under which Protestant England and the Masonic 
clique in France lay with regard to the Fascist Revolution 
in Italy. It was not a question of svmpathizing with it 
i: Was a question of merely understanding it, or even of 
going no further than recognizing that the movement 
which Mussolini headed was of a character likely to be 
enduring. The grossest error was made because they did 
not understand the culture of another nation, and the 
reason they did not understand it was that that culture was 
Catholic. Not that Catholicism produces Fascism as a 
natural fruit. Obviously it does not. In some cases it 
produces pure democracy, as in Andorra or in the Ticino 
or the Valais. In others, as in Belgium, it works with a 
parliamentary monarchy. To understand it at all you have 
to understand the nation in which it arose, that is, the 
Italian people; to understand the Italian people you have 
to understand their culture, and that culture is founded 
in their religion. 

We have not done with this evil by any means! ‘There 
are many more blunders to be made, and many more mis- 
understandings to be suffered; but we can mitigate their 
effects and gradually eliminate them if we teach on all 
occasions the prime truth that communities differ one 
from another mainly on account of the different religious 
influences under which they have been trained. When 
people know that, and talk of it openly, their dislike of an 
opposing religious culture will remain, but at least thev 
will not make the worst of the blunders. 


STAIRWAYS 
Strange stairways always sadden me 
In tenements of poverty. 


What countles feet have worn away 
The very boards; and days, dull, gray, 


Is all they know. To work . . . to bed. 
Until their very souls seem dead. 


I always pray that hope, joy-bright, 
May blossom there and give them light. 


And love will hold them on her breast 
And soothe their weary hearts to rest. 
Epitra Tatum. 
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Good Friday in Detroit 


Antuony ]. Beck 
Editer, Michigan Catholic 

F‘ )R more than ten years the public commemoration 

of Christ’s three hours on the Cross has been city 
wide in Detroit. Thousands of shops, offices, stores and 
some manufacturing plants closed their doors during the 
Tre Ore period while hundreds of thousands thronged the 
churches and even theaters to hear sermons and to medi 
tate on the Sacred Passion and death of the Saviour. 

This year the Retail Merchants’ Association, with 460 
members, including large downtown stores, decided to 
abandon the custom. In defense of this reversal of policy 
it was stated that some employes had abused the priv 
ilege by making merry instead of going to church and 
that the temporary closing had a bad effect on the em 
ployes’ morale. Anything may be misused, and the loss to 
business is trifling compared to God's blessings and the 
spiritual and other benefits accruing from the spectacle 
of business bowing publicly to [lim without whose leave 
men cannot even buy or sell. 

Another objection raised against the three-hour sus 
pension of commercial activities was to the effect that im 
quiries with chambers of commerce in other cities re 
vealed that the custom was almost unknown there. “* When 
we agreed to close years ago,” said a Detroit merchant, 
“it was with the expectation that this practice would 
become nation-wide. It has not spread to any great ex- 
tent. Why then should we suspend business ? 

In answer to this contention the Detroit Council of 
Churches, which cooperated in the intensive campaign of 
the Holy Name Society for the most impressive observ 
ance in the city’s history, produced telegraphic replies stat- 
mg that similar movements had been introduced in other 
cities and that Detroit's example was a powerful imspira- 
tion in fostering public commemoration of the Saviour’s 
death agony. This is cited not in a spirit of vainglorious 
boasting, but to illustrate the importance of the contest 
for Tre Ore closing waged here this year and of the 
great good for religion that Catholic organizations can 
accomplish by expanding the movement in other centers 
of population. The movement originated about 1910 in 
San Francisco, where the courts, public buildings and a 
large number of stores annually close their doors for 
three hours on Good Friday. The observance has spread 
to many other large cities, but Detroit, which took it up 
about fourteen years ago, has developed it on the widest 
scale. 

Rumors that this city is abandoning this public tribute 
to the Saviour are unfounded. Christian Detroit has 
met the challenge of those who would put a cross of gold 
above the Cross of Christ. It has maintained its repu- 
tation of being a city with a soul as well as one of 
America’s leading industrial centers. Reports in all the 
secular daily newspapers state that the city had “ the 
largest and most widespread three-hour devotion in the 
history of the movement here” (Detroit News, April 


14). This was the result of an intensive campaign con- 
ducted by the Holy Name Society, assisted in a measure 
by the Detroit Council of Churches. 
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Early in Lent, Bishop Michael J. Gallagher issued a 
letter calling on the Catholics to rally to this crusade 
by not buying or selling from twelve to three on Good 
Friday and by urging their neighbors to refrain from 
business. He directed that Tre Ore services be held in 
as many churches as possible. The bishop further ad- 
dressed a letter to the superiors of schools suggesting that 
the teachers ask the pupils to interest their parents in 
the campaign. 

Seventy thousand placards, eleven by fourteen inches, 
were printed by the diocesan headquarters of the Holy 
Name Society. Half of these bore the announcement, 
“We Will Close twelve to three Good Friday.” As in 
former years, these were distributed by Holy Name men 
and Boy Scouts among the stores, shops, offices, etc., that 
agreed to close. In addition the society this year pre- 
pared 35,000 placards with the slogan, “Don’t Buy, 
Don’t Sell, twelve to three, Good Friday.” These cards 
were placed in homes throughout the city, the Holy Name 
men dividing their parishes into small districts and going 
from door to door. 

The climax of the campaign came on March 22 in a 
mass meeting of 4,000 men who adopted a resolution 
pointing out that promotion of good will among the 
citizens was one of the numerous benefits of the move- 
ment and pledging the 100,000 Holy Name men of the 
city to the observance. This demonstration received con- 
siderable publicity in the press, and it was followed on 
the next Sunday by a smaller mass meeting staged by 
the Protestant churches. Advocates of the movement also 
obtained from the Governor of the State, a non-Catholic, 
a proclamation urging temporary suspensions of busi- 
ness. The Detroit City Council passed a resolution to 
the same effect. 

On the day before Good Friday the Holy Name Society 
published in all the daily newspapers a full-page adver- 
tisement, setting forth the importance of Christ’s passion 
to civilization, thanking the merchants who closed their 
doors in former years and diplomatically suggesting that 
this was appreciated by thousands of citizens who “ re- 
gard the merchant highly on the occasion of two other 
great Christian festivals, Christmas and Easter.” The 
hint was taken. 

The result of this campaign was the greatest public 
tribute to Christ in the city’s history. The newspapers 
featured the event in long articles and pictures. “ Gol- 
gotha’s Cross,” said the Detroit News report, “ threw its 
shadow over a hushed metropolis at noon today as men 
of God throughout the city told again the story of the 
Christ who died on a tree between two thieves that man 
might conquer death.” “ Multitudes of business houses, 
big and small,” stated the Detroit Free Press, “ par- 
ticipated in that pause between noon and three o'clock, and 
the cessation resulted in crowds so large before churches 
and theaters, turned churches, that many persons want- 
ing to take part were unable to obtain seats.” Judging 
from the number of closing cards distributed, some 35,000 
establishments suspended business. Downtown stores that 
remained open did much less business than on an ordinary 
day, and fourteen merchants ignored the decision of the 
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Retail Merchants Association to operate as usual. The 
receipts of one of the largest stores were twenty-five per 
cent of those for the same three-hour period on other 
days. 

Tre Ore services, with seven sermons on the last words 
of Christ and special music, were conducted in nearly 
100 Catholic churches, most of them crowded to the doors. 
The Protestants conducted devotions in eighty-eight 
churches and in four theaters, the attendance at the latter 
being 9,000. It is conservatively estimated that 350,000 
persons took part in the observance in Detroit and a 
similar number throughout the State. Detroiters think 
they have cause for pride. 

Bishop Gallagher stated : 

The magnificent turnout was a vigorous and proper protest 
against the attempt to prevent Christians from meditating during 
the three hours’ agony upon the passion and death of their Divine 
Redeemer. It is an evident proof that faith in Christ’s Divinity 
on the cross is still strong in the hearts of hundreds of thousands 
of Christians in Detroit. The Good Friday closing is an effec- 
tive means of bringing the Sacrifice of Calvary to public atten- 
tion. Through this medium a world, not overly religious, is forced 
to pay homage to the Crucified Saviour. 

Good Friday is a legal holiday in a number of States 
and also in Canada and England. The advocates of the 
Tre Ore observance and closing here have always opposed 
the idea of a holiday on the ground that it would lead to 
merrymaking and outings such as characterize other holi- 
days. They contend that temporary suspension of busi- 
ness is more effective in centering attention on the Sac- 
rifice of Calvary. 


FRAGMENT 91 


(’Tis ill to die; thus have the gods decreed, 
Else they themselves had died. Sappho.) 


Were death an ill, and had God thought it so, 
All loveliness had perished long ago. 


Look to the drooping hyacinth that dies, 
And note the blooms that from its ashes rise. 


Is death an ill? Walk through the harvest field, 
What death was there to give such ample yield? 


Why speak of death in language of distress, 
Calling that ill which rather comes to bless? 


Had we no Friday, what would Sunday be? 
Another dreary day of drudgery. 


You did not hearken Easter’s trumpet call, 
Death unto death,—redemption unto all, 


Else you could never look on death as ill, 
“Evil,” you'd say, “to do a Father’s Will.” 


Blessings on death that took your gods away, 
Left empty temples crumbling to decay. 


That was no evil voice that called them hence; 
Rather the accents of God’s Providence. 


Were death an ill, and had God thought it so, 


Humanity had perished long ago. 
J. R. N. Maxwett, S.J. 
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Capitalism and “Rerum Novarum” 


Lewis Wartrt, S.J., B.Sc., M.A. (Oxon.) 
Heythrop College, Oxford 


Socialism which will cover all the senses in which 

that word is used, it is equally, perhaps more, 
difficult to give a meaning to “ capitalism,” adequate to 
explain the different senses in which its defenders on the 
one hand and its critics on the other employ it. For the 
Marxist, capitalism means a social system in which the 
means of production, being privately owned, are used to 
exploit the workers for the benefit of the capitalists (see, 
for example, A. Bogdanoff, “ A Short Course of Eco- 
nomic Science,” c. 7). J. A. Hobson, a more moderate 
Socialist, tells us that “capitalism may be provisionally 
defined as the organization of business upon a large scale 
by an employer or company of employers possessing an 
accumulated stock of wealth wherewith to acquire raw 
materials and tools, and hire labor, so as to produce an 
increased quantity of wealth which shall constitute profit ” 
(** The Evolution of Modern Capitalism,” p. 1). More 
neat is the description given by J. L. Garvin in the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica: “ [Capitalism] 
chiefly signifies the world-wide modern system of organ- 
izing production and trade by private enterprise free to 
seek profit and fortune by employing for wages the mass 
of human labor.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Hobson and Mr. Garvin describe 
a method of economic organization without including in 
their description any word of praise or blame, though 
in fact the former is a hostile critic of the system, and 
the latter is not. For the Marxist, capitalism is necessarily 
anathema, since it essentially implies the extraction of 
surplus value from the workers to the profit of the 
capitalist. 

Such eminent Catholic sociologists as the Abbé Charles 
Antoine and Pére Albert Miiller, S.J., give a distinctly 
unfavorable connotation to the notion of capitalism. The 
former calls the system one in which circulating capital 
and the classes who own it play a part which is not only 
preponderant, but abusive, and often illicit (“ Cours 
d’économie sociale”; 6th ed.; p. 426). The latter dis- 
tinguishes two senses of the word capitalism; one in 
which it means simply a regime in which capital plays a 
preponderant part (in this sense a Socialist regime might 
be capitalist); another in which it signifies “a regime 
in which economic organization and economic activity 
are entirely subordinated to the selfish interests of the 
capitalists, to the neglect of the requirements of a healthy 
social order and of the most legitimate demands of 
labor’ (“ Notes d’économie politique”; 1928; p. 78). 

The Encyclical ‘“‘ Rerum Novarum” does not use the 
word capitalism at all. The Holy Father was content 
to describe modern large-scale industry as he found it, 
to point out its abuses and to urge the necessity of rem- 
edies. He begins by referring to the enormous expan- 
sion of industry, aided by science; to the change in rela- 
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tions between masters and men; to the concentration of 
wealth in the hands of a few; and to the growth of trade 
unionism. Later he mentions the concentration of the con- 
trol (as distinguished from the ownership) of industry, 
“so that a small number of very rich men have been 
able to lay upon the teeming masses of the laboring poor 
a yoke little better than that of slavery itself.” He realizes 
the economic and political power which concentration of 
wealth has brought with it; “on the one side there is the 
party which holds power because it holds wealth; which 
has in its grasp the whole of labor and trade; which 
manipulates for its own benefit and its own purposes all 
the sources of supply, and which is even represented in 
the councils of the State itself.” In several passages he 
protests against what we now call “ the commodity-view ” 
of labor, and says that “it is shameful and inhuman to 
treat men as chattels for money making, or to look upon 
them as so much muscle or physical power.”” “ The first 
thing of all to secure is to save unfortunate working 
people from the cruelty of men of greed, who use human 
beings as instruments for money making.” He makes 
at least two references to usury, a concept which some 
writers would like to persuade us has no application to 
modern conditions; in one place, he insists that social 
oppression has been increased by rapacious usury, and in 
another, he exhorts the wealthy to refrain from usurious 
dealings with the workers. Clearly, these are references 
of grave moment and pertinence. 

Capitalists in the Victorian era were almost always 
disciples of the laissez-faire school of political economy, 
strongly protesting against all forms of State interference 
with industry, and the relations between employers and 
workers, and chanting the praises of free competition. 
Considering the fact that a large part of “ Rerum 
Novarum ” is devoted to laying down the duties of the 
State in positively promoting, by active interference, the 
welfare of society as a whole, and of the workers in 
particular, it is unnecessary to insist on the opposition 
between the teachings of the laissez-faire school and those 
of Leo XIII. 

All who have treated of capitalism, whether as friends 
or as enemies, have stressed the fact that the motive of 
private profit is essential to the system. Socialists attack 
that motive as unsocial, desiring to substitute a system 
which will eliminate it. Defenders of capitalism are con- 
stantly urging that without the profit motive the wheels 
of industry will come to a standstill. At first sight it 
might seem that Leo XIII has nothing to say about this 
characteristic feature of capitalism, for we do not find a 
special section devoted to an examination of the profit 
motive. But there is certainly a section devoted to a 
discussion of the right use of money, and in that section 
occurs the remarkable phrase, “ When what necessity de- 
mands has been supplied and one’s standing fairly taken 
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thought for, it becomes a duty to give to the indigent 
out of what remains over.” Now what critics of capital- 
ism object to is that profit is sought avariciously, for 
the benefit and enjoyment of him who seeks it. No one 
surely would object to a capitalist seeking profit in order 
that, having satisfied his own reasonable requirements, 
he might use the balance to improve the condition of 
the workers. By insisting, then, on the right use of money, 
the Pope is implicitly bringing the profit motive within 
its rightful bounds, and robbing it of that which makes 
it socially harmful. 

There can be no doubt that modern large-scale in- 
dustry, insofar as it is not in the hands of a public author- 
ity, is characterized by the concentration of control in the 
hands of relatively few, whose economic motive is profit ; 
that this control extends not merely over the capital em- 
ploved, but also over the destinies of the great mass of 
the workers; that it is exercised not merely industrially 
hut also politically; that it is accompanied by great in- 
equality in the distribution of wealth; and that the banks, 
financial houses, and other lenders of money to industry 
exact for their loans as much as ever they can, which is 
to practise usury in the sound traditional sense of the 
word accepted by the Canon Law. That is the system 
which the Pope had in mind, and that is the system which 
all will agree to recognize as capitalism, however much 
they differ in their attempts to define it. In that case, the 
mere definition is not important. 

But there is one further element of the system which 
is sO important as to deserve a paragraph to itself, and 
that is the method of buying labor power by the payment 
of wages. Insofar as workers are sharers in the profits 
of an industry directly, and not merely by means of in- 
creased wages, that industry has, in the opinion of most 
people, lost a characteristic of capitalist organization. This 
characteristic is so important that to many critics it is the 
root abuse of capitalism. Leo XIII does not go so far 
as these critics. He takes it for granted that the “ wage- 
system’”’ is not in itself immoral, and confines himself 
(in this connection) to demanding that the wages paid 
shall be just and in particular that a living wage be the 
minimum. For the purposes of this article, it is unneces- 
sary to enter upon a discussion of the question whether 
the family living wage is due in justice or in charity. 
(This I have discussed at length in “ Capitalism and 
Morality,” c. vi, and “ Catholic Social Principles,” c. iii.) 
It is sufficient to notice that * Rerum Novarum ” 
not demand the total abolition of the wage-system, but 
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its reform. 

The last sentence appears equally applicable to the 
capitalist system as a whole. It is not its abolition which 
is demanded, but a root-and-branch reform; and the key- 
stone of that reform is a family living wage. As Pope 
Pius XI has recently said. 

In the first place, every effort must be made to bring about 
that which our predecessor, Leo XIII of happy memory, has 
already insisted on, namely, that in the State such economic and 
social methods should be adopted as will enable every head of 
a family to earn as much as, according to his station in life, is 
necessary for himself, his wife, and for the rearing of his children. 

This measure will go a long way towards checking the 
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concentration of wealth in the hands of a small minority 
of the population, and is irreconcilable with the com- 
modity view of labor, since, contrary to the laisses-faire 
philosophy, it recognizes the human dignity and person- 
ality of the worker. 

One of the greatest obstacles in the way of this essen- 
tial reform is the profit motive working unchecked by 
moral considerations. Labor being reckoned amongst the 
costs of production, there is always a temptation for 
shortsighted capitalists to reduce wages to the competi- 
tive minimum, so as to leave a larger balance available 
for distribution as profits. Under the joint-stock system, 
when shares change hands frequently, the capitalist share- 
holder is usually shortsighted, his main purpose being to 
draw large dividends during the time that the shares are 
in his hands; and the profit motive is untempered by con- 
tact with the persons of the workers employed by his 
capital. To him they are merely “ labor,” and so we have 
the changed relations between employers and workers to 
which Leo XIII alludes. 

E-ffectually to check the profit motive requires the aid 
of religion, its teachings of justice, charity, and considera- 
tion for the common weal, and its condemnation of 
avarice. Unfortunately, religion can do nothing to reform 
those who refuse to accept it; but the payment of a family 
living wage would at least secure the workers from the 
most dreadful of the effects of the unchecked profit 
motive. 

To discuss other reforms urged by “ Rerum Novarum ” 
would be to recapitulate the Encyclical. But it is worth 
mentioning that concentration of the control of capital, 
bringing with it excessive social and political power, would 
find an antidote if trade unions, so warmly commended 
by Leo XIII, played a larger part in the general control 
of industry, at least by means of the joint committees of 
employers and workers which he suggests. Wherever 
established, these joint boards have been most useful. 

lt is often said that the Church abolished slavery in 
the Roman Empire, but it is not contended that she 
confronted the pagan world with explicit condemnations 
of the system. She proceeded in a much more effective 
way, by perseveringly insisting on such modifications of 
that detestable institution as to make slave holding un- 
attractive. If slaves were no longer to be treated as 
chattels, if they were to be treated like brothers and 
sisters in Christ, if their natural rights were to be re- 
spected, it was not worth while to own slaves. Perhaps 
we may see the same policy in operation with regard to 
capitalism if we give due attention to a study of the Papal 
Eneyelicals. 

It is not wrong to seek profit, but it is wrong to be 
avaricious; it is not wrong for the means of produc- 
tion to be owned by private individuals, but ownership 
carries duties and responsibilities to others; the wage 
system is not immoral so long as just wages are paid and 
the conditions of labor are such as befit the human dig- 
nity of the workers. To apply principles like these to 
capitalism in practice would be to moralize it, and, if we 
are to accept the descriptions of capitalism given by its 


critics, to revolutionize it. 
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The State and the Worker 


Avoysius J. Muencu, D.S.Sc. 
Rector, St. Francis Seminary 


CONOMIC depression is the concern of every- 
body in the country today. Many reasons are ad- 
vanced for the catastrophic dislocation that has 
caused so much suffering in the land. Fundamentally, the 
evils arise from a faulty distribution of the goods of this 
earth. On the one hand there is plenty, and on the other 
hand starvation. The productive machinery of the coun- 
try stands prepared to produce what is needed, but vast 
numbers have not the means with which to buy its output. 
Things are out of balance. 

The modern State has failed to hold the balance evenly. 
Deeply concerned with things economic, as indeed it 
should be, it has used its power chiefly to protect one of 
the great and vital factors of economic prosperity, namely 
property, but has done little to protect the other equally 
great and important factor, labor. 

The statute books of the land are filled with laws that 
aim to safeguard property. Judicial decisions emanating 
from the lowest courts as well as from the highest tribu- 
nals of the land stop the lawless from trespassing upon 
property rights. Tariff laws are enacted; departments of 
commerce and agriculture together with their various 
bureaus are created; commissions touching on manufac- 
ture, trade and commerce are established; measures of 
every kind are devised in order to insure within the nation 
orderly processes of economic and industrial activity with 
a view of advancing to the highest point possible the 
material welfare of the nation. With these things as well 
as others of a similar kind the modern State has busied 
itself. Few there are who do not think the State right 
in showing solicitous concern for the economic welfare of 
the country. Few there are who decry the State for its 
efforts to give security to property values. 

In brief, the duty of the State to protect, within the 
proper limits of the use of its powers, the property rights 
of men, to secure their foundations, and to create further 
possibilities for their development, is, generally speaking, 
held to be beyond the pale of discussion. Capital flees 
from the State in which economic and political anarchy 
has taken control of affairs. 

To a much smaller degree, however, has the State con- 
cerned itself with its duty toward labor. The generation 
living today is not far removed from the day when the 
State held affairs economic to be beyond the scope of its 
jurisdiction. Following a policy of laisses-faire, it per- 
mitted economic forces to play unhindered throughout the 
land: whether for the individual's ruin or welfare, it cared 
not. Individualism was the cry of the day. The terrible 
evils that resulted from this policy, the tragic misery that 
came to thousands and thousands of men, women and 
children who toiled in the mills and mines, shops and fac- 
tories of the land, is a tale of woe too well known to be 
recounted. Men today are sincerely ashamed that con- 
ditions of this kind were allowed to exist. 


Forty years ago Pope Leo XIII was one among the 
few who raised his voice in protest. In his celebrated 
Eneyclical on the Condition of Labor he pointed out the 
duty of the State to give its protection to labor. Not 
unmindful of the fundamental principle of political 
equality, he nevertheless singles out the working classes 
when he writes of the duty of the State to promote the 
welfare of all classes within society. He says: “The 
more that is done for the benefit of the working classes 
by the general laws of the country, the less need there 
will be to seek for special means to relieve them.” How 
prophetic are these words of forty years ago! Because 
they were disregarded, men today seek special means to 
relieve the millions of unemployed in the land. Public 
construction programs, relief appropriations, community 
houses, soup kitchens, makeshifts of every kind, are being 
hastily set into operation to keep millions of people in this 
land of fabulous wealth from starvation. 

The great Pontiff invokes the general laws of the land 
as the foundation upon which prosperity is to be built. 
These laws must keep in mind justice toward all, if the 
general welfare is to be secured. The working classes 
must not be deprived of what is their due. On this point 
the Pope says: “It would be irrational to neglect one por- 
tion of the citizens and favor another; and therefore the 
public administration must duly and solicitously provide 
for the welfare and comfort of the working classes ; other- 
wise that law of justice will be violated which ordains that 
each man shall have his due.” 

But has not the State done all this in recent years? 
Has it not enacted factory laws which provide, down to 
the smallest detail, for hygienic working conditions, for 
proper lighting and ventilation, for well-kept rest rooms, 
for safeguards on machinery against hazards to limb and 
life? Have not the working hours of women and chil- 
dren been shortened? Are not measures commanded that 
either prevent entirely or at any rate minimize the risks 
of occupational diseases? Have not the majority of 
States workmen’s compensation laws that place the re- 
sponsibility for accidents upon industry? Is it not a fact 
that the State is taking a solicitous interest in the welfare 
of the worker? 

That working conditions are no longer what they were 
forty and fifty vears ago is indeed true. The progress 
made must be attributed to men like Leo XIIT who dared 
to castigate the greed of men who without heart exploited 
their fellow-men, His ideas of industrial reform hav 
had a powerful influence on the progress of things toward 
higher and more humane levels of economic action. But 
what a fight it has been! Greed, lustful for gold, blocked 
the way at every step. None of the industrial and social 
legislation of yesterday was enacted without a_ bitter 
struggle against the lobbies of powerful manufacturing 
interests. The same is true of laws that regulated the 
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hours of work of women and children; the contest over 
them was taken to the highest tribunals of the country. 
Workmen’s compensation laws were decried as paternal- 
istic and Socialistic, as unfair to industry. The laws of 
social reform are bathed in the sweat and blood of teem- 
ing masses of the laboring poor, on whom a small number 
of very rich men, as Pope Leo XIII bitterly phrases it, 
have put a yoke little better than that of slavery itself. 

Pope Leo XIII expects of the State more than a mere 
protection of rights; more than a mere pittance on which 
to live; more than a mere subsistence wage. Listen to 
his words: “The public administration must duly and 
solicitously provide for the welfare and comfort of the 
working classes, otherwise that law of justice will be 
violated which ordains that each man shall have his due.” 
Nothing less than the welfare and the comfort of the 
working classes is in justice demanded by the Pontiff. 

This principle of justice cannot be violated without 
serious consequences. The whole political, social and 
economic structure of a nation is endangered if justice 
must abdicate its sovereignty over the relations of men. 
Large numbers of men cannot be denied what in justice 
they have a right to demand, without impairing the posi- 
tion of legitimate authority within the government of a 
people. History bears witness to the fact of revolt and 
rebellion flaming up within the hearts of men whose just 
rights are trampled under foot. Society suffers, because 
peace cannot dwell where discord and strife set up un- 
ending controversy. Economic life is weakened in a 
nation in which the greatest part of the wealth is held 
by a few, whilst great masses must continually struggle 
for the things that are needed for the welfare and com- 
fort of earthly life. The unfair distribution of the goods 
of this earth is the greatest single cause of economic 
depression. The demand for the things produced in the 
land must ever remain ineffective if men are denied the 
means to purchase what they need for their welfare and 
comfort. If industry is to flourish, men must be able to 
do more than window shopping. Over-the-counter shop- 
ping takes the stocks of goods from the shelves of the 
merchant; sends orders to the factories; hurries by air, 
water, and rail the things produced to the markets ; brings 
silver and gold to the treasuries of the banks. 

The State, then, does nothing revolutionary when, by 
its laws, it recalls to men the simple dictates of justice. 
The State is only obedient to its high duty, according to 
Pope Leo XIII, if “it duly and solicitously provides for 
the welfare and the comfort of the working classes ”; if, 
therefore, it seeks by wise legislation to assure men of 
an adequate income for honest toil, security of employ- 
ment, humane conditions of work, and reserves for the 
days of sickness and old age; if it strives to curb the 
greed of men by enactments of law that remind men that 
the earth with all it contains has been created by God for 
all men, that men are not the absolute owners of the 
things they possess, that they are responsible for the 
stewardship of the things of this earth entrusted to them. 

A program of social reform based upon the principles 
as enunciated by the great Pontiff is neither paternalistic 
nor Socialistic. He does not grant to the State unlimited 
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powers of intervention. This is unmistakably made clear 
in his Encyclical. Sound individualism, with its spirit of 
initiative, enterprise, and courage, is not to be fettered 
or crushed. The objective of State intervention must 
ever be the widening of the fields of human action so that 
the greatest number can most effectively bring into play, 
for their own good as also for that of their fellow-men, 
their powers of brawn and brain. 

This objective the State seeks to attain by social legis- 
lation with regard to the payment of a minimum wage, 
or insurance against unemployment, sickness, accident and 
old age, or the encouragement of the participation of the 
workers in the management of the industrial enterprises 
in which they spend their lives. Along what lines legis- 
lative measures of this kind can be made helpful to the 
wage-earners in this country is admirably set forth in the 
Bishops’ Program of Social Reconstruction. 

The’ more men strive to organize amongst themselves 
their social, industrial, and economic relations, so much 
the less will the State have to intervene. Where men by 
their own efforts observe the dictates of elementary jus- 
tice, there will be little demand for the various forms of 
social legislation. For, ultimately, the State’s duty toward 
labor resolves itself into nothing else but the duty to do 
for labor what those who employ him fail to do. If, 
then, the industrialists of the nation do not want mini- 
mum-wage laws, social insurance of various kinds, or 
other legislative measures touching their relations with 
their employes, let them see to it that justice is done to 
their working men. “ With the specter of bolshevism 
rising, aye, feeding upon the unrest, which in turn is fed 
by unfair relations between labor and capital,”’ said 
Bishop Schrembs recently, “it is high time for captains 
of industry to adopt a program of readjustment of indus- 
trial relations along the lines of social justice.” 

By insisting on social justice for labor the State in the 
end serves the best interests of all. The social body will 
function well only when none of its members are allowed 
to suffer injury at the hands of injustice. Raising his 
voice in protest against conditions that arose out of a 
refusal to submit to the demands of social justice, Pope 
Leo XIII benefited not only the working classes in whose 
behalf he spoke but society at large. The world is deeply 
indebted to him for the fructifying ideas he gave to 
capital and labor. 


JAPANESE CHERRY BLOSSOMS 


I know what hour the white Sakura bloom 
Comes softly into being and in fear 
I pass beneath its beauty and resume 
My silent way, not looking back to peer 
Into the waxen buds lest they be gone, 
Cut from the twig, wind-driven to the sod 
While scarce the agony of birth is won. 
I saw the branches barren as a rod, 
All loveliness at end; and knowing this 
I hurried from your beauty, and the frost 
That all too soon would leave its frozen kiss. 
Yet now I tremble, turning like one lost 
To you my love, but you are old and plain, 
And the white blooms are scattered in the rain. 
Joun Lee Hicerns. 
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Mothers’ Day May 10 


Paut L. BiaKke y, S.J. 


N a conversation that had turned on Von Ketteler, 

Leo XIII once remarked to M. Decurtins, the Swiss 
social writer, “‘ He was my predecessor, my great prede- 
cessor.” In a sense almost as true, the Pontiff might 
have said that his great predecessor was not only Wil- 
liam Emmanuel, Freiherr von Ketteler, Bishop of Mainz, 
but the noble and pious lady who was his mother. 

“ Brought up in the most beautiful family life, under 
the eyes of a father who was every inch a nobleman, and 
of a mother who was filled with inexhaustible love and 
solicitude for the Christian training of her children,” 
writes Metlake—and with accidental modifications, to 
how many thousands of splendid men and women does 
that description not apply? Since Almighty God can raise 
up children to Abraham from the very stones of the 
street, doubtless Saints can come from domestic groups 
that are both squalid and immoral. Ordinarily, how- 
ever, Saints and heroes flower only in homes that are true 
sanctuaries. 

They are men like Louis, the King, and women, like 
Joan the peasant girl, the one from a palace, the other 
from a hovel. Origin means nothing, save as it is touched 
with that true nobility, found more often among the lowly 
than among the worldly great. It comes from Heaven, 
and is transmitted from a mother’s heart into the lives 
of her children. No one can measure the worth to the 
State and to the Church of a mother who understands 
the sublimity of the work which Almighty God has en- 
trusted to her, and no greater blessing can the Creator 
bestow than the gift of a good mother. Or, as Von 
Ketteler wrote, in one of his famous sermons, “ Great 
Social Questions of the Day”: 


The greatest blessing that God can confer on man in the natural 
order is without doubt the gift of a truly Christian mother. I 
do not say the gift of a tender loving mother, because, if the 
mother is filled with the spirit of the world, her love is not a boon 
but a bane to her child. But a Christian mother is of all Divine 
gifts the greatest. . . . When such a mother has long been laid 
to rest and her son is seized by the storm winds of life and, tossed 
hither and thither, is on the verge of losing both Faith and virtue, 
her noble saint-like form will come back to him and gently yet 
forcibly draw him back to the path of duty. 

He who has learned to know Christianity and its virtues, its 
inner truth, its purity, its self-oblivious love, in the life of a 
Christian mother, or in that of her counterpart a good sister; he 
who has tasted peace in the bosom of such a family—the thought 
of it will pluck him out of every pool of perdition into which life 
may hurl him. 


Happy the mother who, like the Baroness, can merit 
this panegyric! Next to his love of Christ the Friend 
of the poor, it was, doubtless, Von Ketteler’s love of his 
mother and his saintly sister that sustained him in his 
battle for the establishment of social justice. 

Again and again, does he denounce the custom, com- 
mon in his day, and not uncommon in ours, of putting 
children to work outside the home, thus depriving them 
of a mother’s training; and the more abominable spec- 
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tacle which today is commoner than ever, of married 
women in gainful occupation in shops and factories. Von 
Kettler worked to prohibit the employment of children 
under fourteen years of age, and would permit the em- 
ployment of young women only under conditions which 
safeguarded morals and health. Particularly did he abom- 
inate the practice of women and men working together, 
while the employment of married women outside the 
home, he strove to have completely forbidden by law. 

In all these efforts, his aim was the protection of 
mothers and children in a Christian family. “If the 
mother is snatched from her sacred home duties and 
turned into a wage-earning workwoman,” he wrote, 
“ there can be no question of a Christian family. For the 
same reason, we look on the employment of girls away 
from home as, in general, deplorable.” In his great 
sermon “ The Labor Movement and its Relation to Moral- 
ity’ which Decurtins has pronounced “one of the most 
important and noteworthy utterances ever made on the 
social questions,” Von Ketteler thus spoke of the perils to 
soul and body which threaten women in industry. 

Workmen themselves have frequently called attention to these 
sad consequences. In their meetings such striking argumentations 
as these have been heard: “We want good and happy families; 
but to have good and happy families, we must have pure, virtuous 
mothers ; now where can we find these, if our young girls are lured 
into factories and are there inoculated with the germs of impudence 
and immorality?” . . . The Liberals were insensible to the moral 
dangers to which the daughters of the workman were exposed. 
When these poor creatures were utterly corrupted in the factory, 
their employers still had the effrontery to pose as their benefactors, 
because, thanks to them, they were earning so many cents a day. 

Are not these words verified today when industries and 
great emporiums justify the payment of less than a liv- 
ing wage on the ground that these working girls are too 
stupid to obtain employment elsewhere ? 

Talk as we may of the changed condition of woman in 
the modern world, to the Catholic that change must ap- 
pear for the worse. The Bureau of the Census shows that 
the number of women, married and unmarried, engaged 
in gainful occupation is steadily growing. That means 
an industrial system which forces young women into 
shops, offices, and factories. Even granting that they 
escape the inoculation “of impudence and immorality,” 
which Von Ketteler feared, the surroundings are often 
such that men lose that respect and reverence for woman- 
hood which is essential to Christian civilization. Under 
this system, married women must seek employment out- 
side the home, with the result that there is either no fam- 
ily or a neglected family. 

Most of these women are victims of an anti-Christian 
capitalism. They work, not by choice, but because other- 
wise they would starve. The prevailing system rejects 
the principle of a just wage for the head of the family, 
and substitutes the diabolic device of the collective wage, 
which compels the mother, as well as the father, and all 
the children at the earliest possible age, to engage in gain- 
ful occupation. We need no statistics to show that ours is 
no Christian country. The prevailing industrial system 
proves it. 

Do we need a Catholic Mothers’ Day? An all-merciful 
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and long-suffering God who hears the cries of the op- 
pressed and the defrauded, knows that we do. 

This year Mothers’ Day falls on the eve of the fortieth 
anniversary of Leo's immortal “ Rerum Novarum,” a doc- 
ument in which the Vicar of Christ pleads for Christian 
treatment for mothers and children. May every Catholic 
in the United States receive Holy Communion on May 
10 for his mother, living or dead. As he kneels at the 
altar, let him pray God’s mercy for the oppressor, and 
God's loving kindness for the oppressed. As he goes back 
to his place in the world, let him carry with him a resolu- 
tion to do at once what in him lies to give effect to the 
program of Leo XIII. For it is a call to action by 
Christ the King, for the establishment on earth of the 
Kingdom of God with its abiding justice, its profound 
peace, its Divine and all-encompassing love. 


Education 





Pearse, the Educator 
GeorGe A. KING, S.J. 

N May 3, 1916, an Irish patriot fell before the bullets 

of an English firing squad. Whether we sympathize 
with his political views or not, all acquainted with his 
ideals and achievements as a Christian educator should 
pay him fitting tribute on the occasion of the fifteenth 
anniversary of his untimely death. 

It would be well to take a brief look over his thirty- 
seven years of life before considering him specifically as 
» Christian educator. Padraic Henry Pearse was born on 
November 10, 1879, in Dublin. His father, an [English- 
1nan, followed the profession of a sculptor, and was blessed 
with a profound love of art and literature. Padraic re- 
ceived his early training at a private school; afterwards 
he became a brilliant intermediate student at a House of 
the Christian Brothers, subsequently teaching there. -\t 
the age of twelve the Irish language appealed forcefully 
to him and in young manhood, he founded the New Ire- 
land Literary Society. Before he was twenty-four, he had 
been graduated from the Royal University with the de- 
grees B.A., B.L., was appointed Irish lecturer in the 
Catholic University College, and had edited the official 
periodical of the Gaelic League. A vital interest in the 
workings of the Gaelic League possessed him, and after 
traveling the Continent, he returned to Ireland and estab- 
lished St. Enda’s, an intermediate school for boys. |n the 
uprising in 1916 against English domination, Pearse acted 
as commander-in-chief of the Republican forces and was 
elected President of the Government. The 
insurrection crushed, he was tried by court martial and 
executed on May 3, in Easter week, with his brother, 
William, the poets Thomas MacDonagh and Joseph 
Plunkett, and other Irishmen of merit and distinction. 

Now let Pearse give in his own words the reason for 
“ Various high and patriotic 


Provisional 


founding St. Enda’s College. 
motives have been assigned to me both in the press and 
elsewhere. I am conscious of one motive only, a love of 
boys, of their ways, of their society, with a desire to help 
as many of them as possible to become good men.”” The 
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course of studies included Christian Doctrine, Irish, Eng- 
lish, Latin, Greek, French, nature study, physical drill, 
mathematics, history, geography, physics and chemistry. 
Pearse was most particular in his selection of competent 
teachers. Gaelic was the language more commonly used, 
but when dealing with such subjects as mathematics or 
chemistry, English was employed, due to the lack in 
Gaelic of the necessary technical vocabulary. Pearse him- 
self, though born of English-speaking parents, made him- 
self a master of Gaelic. Most of his poetry and other 
writings were penned in the language he labored hard to 
revive, and already, as eminent critics assure us, they 
hold a very high place in Irish literature. 

“We constantly speak and write as if a philosophy of 
education were first formulated in our own time,” Pearse 
says in his “ Story of Success,” “ but all the wise people 
of old faced and solved the problem for themselves and 
most of their solutions were better than ours. The phil- 
osophy of education is preached now, but it was practised 
hy the founders of the Gaelic system 2,000 years ago.” 
Pearse abhorred the modern conception which would re- 
some life, to a 
Rigidity above all he strove 


duce education, even as have reduced 
purely mechanical process. 
hard to avoid, for he realized that “ he had to do with 
things that grow and change and expand and chiefly with 
the most delicate and changeful and beautiful of all living 
things, the human soul.” He looked upon school as a 


garden not a factory, upon education as a process of 


tending and fostering, not of rigidly moulding and stiffly 
fashioning. 

The idealization of his system was found in the old 
Gaelic saga of the Boy Corps of Eamhain, first heard 
from the lips of a kindly grey-haired old shanachie. It was 
the story of a king, the most famous king of his time in 
Ireland, who had gathered about himself a number of 
boys, the children of his friends and kinsmen, whom he 
had organized into a little society, giving them a constitu- 
tion and allowing them to make their own laws and elect 
their own leaders. The the king's 
heroes was appointed to teach them chivalry, the most 
skilled of his artists to teach them art, the wisest of his 
druids to teach them philosophy. The king himself was 
one of their teachers who so loved their companionship 
that he devoted one-third of all the time he saved from 
affairs of state to teaching or watching them at play. 

Cuchulain, the vouthful hero of the Tain epic, stood 
forth as the idealization of the boy fostered under his 


most renowned of 


system. Thus does he describe his fostering. 

Fionchaomh nourished me at her breast, Feargue bore me on 
his knee, Conall was my companion in arms, Blai, the lord of 
lands, was my hospitaller, fair-speeched Seancha trained me in 
just judgment, on the knee of Ambhairgin, the poet, [ learned 
poetry, Cathbadh of the gentle face taught me druid lore, Concho- 
bar kindled my boyish ambition, all the chariot chiefs and kings 
and poets of Ulster have taken part in my upbringing. 

How marked the contrast between Pearse’s viewpoint 
of the profession of teaching and that of many in our 
so-called age of educational progress today! They regard 
teaching as a common, ordinary profession; work, nor- 
mally speaking, from nine to three; draw a salary, and 
that’s all. But Pearse looked upon the instruction of the 
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young as a sacred task, a labor of love and sacrifice, 
comparable only (if I may speak reverently) to the ex- 
alted office of the priesthood. These few lines from his 
drama entitled “ The Singer” manifest his views. The 
leading character, MacDara, speaks as follows. 

The true teacher must suffer and do. He must break bread to 
the people. He must go into Gethsemane and toil up the steep of 
Golgotha. . . . Sometimes | think that to be a woman and to serve 
and suffer as women do, is to be the highest thing. Perhaps that 
is why I felt it proud and wondrous to be a teacher, for a teacher 
does that. I gave to the little lad I taught the very flesh and 
blood and breath that were my life. I fed him on the milk of my 
kindness. | breathed into him my spirit. 

Pearse was by no means a mere idealist or evolver of 
useless theories. He accomplished that which is so hard 
to accomplish, the reduction of airy theory to substantial 
practice. St. Enda’s college both in its first two vears at 
Cullenswood and its last six years at the Hermitage, Rath- 
farnham, was made possible and actual only through 
Pearse’s Christ-like self-sacrifice and heroic love of God 
and country. “ Where his heart, there his treasure,” and 
that was at Sgoil Eanna. So immersed in his work was 
he that, literally, to use the words of Thomas MacDon- 
agh, * Pearse was killing himself by inches.” But so does 
every apostle. 

Now permit the martyr master of St. Enda’s to describe 
his method and achievement. 

| dwell upon the importance of the personal element in educa- 
tion. I would have every child not merely a unit in a school at- 
tendance, but in some intimate, personal way the pupil of a teacher, 
or better, the disciple of a master. I here nowise contradict an- 
other position of mine, that the main object of education is to help 
the child to be his true and best self. What the teacher should 
bring to his pupils is not a set of ready-made opinions, or a stock 
of cut and dried information, but an inspiration and an example, 
and his main qualification should be, not such an overmastering 
will as shall impose itself upon the weaker wills that come under 
its influence, but rather » infectious an enthusiasm as shall kindle 
new enthusiasm. 

Finally, to apply the touchstone by which every educator 
and every educational system are judged, was Padraic 
Pearse successful? Listen to one of his disciples. 

It would be possible to exhaust all the tricks of rhetoric or the 
flourishes of eloquence, and not express what this headmaster came, 
almost from the first day, to mean to his pupils. He won our sym- 
pathies and affections. He clothed earth and sea, above all Irish 
earth and sea, for a thousand years with a new light for us. He 
made Irish a living language, and Ireland a noble land for us. 
He kindled new purposes and gave new meanings to our lives. In 
the fire of his personality, he could make platitudes live again. 
“ Never be mediocre,” he would tell us, “do your best.” “ Faith 
without works is dead.” And these things as he said and lived 
them, set us aflame. 

Though Padraic Pearse,had died almost fifteen years 
before, one can see in him a perfect embodiment of the 
ideal teacher set forth by His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, 
in his Encyclical on “ The Christian Education of Youth.” 
There would not be in America today so much lawlessness 
and immorality, there would not be so much thoughtless- 
ness and indifferentism towards God and religion, if 
secular educators in their definition of education, and in 
their curriculum of studies, included side by side with 
“developing the mind” the eternally important “ with 
relation to God.” 
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With Scrip and Staff 
I{E campaign for the canonization of “America’s first 
native-born saint,” Mother Elizabeth Seton, founder 
of the American Sisters of Charity, seems well on its way. 
A giant petition will be presented this summer to Pope 
Pius XI. Announces the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae : 

More than 500,000 women have joined the movement in the last 
six weeks, and this number may reach 1,000,000 before the pil- 
grimage to Rome begins from New York on July 9. The Catholic 
Travel League, bearing the endorsement of Cardinal Hayes, Cardi- 
nal O'Connell, and hundreds of other leading educators and Church 
dignitaries, is handling the tour arrangements for the pilgrimage. 

Some 80,000 members of the International Federation, composed 
of graduates of Catholic schools, academies, and colleges in the 
United States and Canada, form the nucleus of the body supporting 
the petition and pilgrimage. The National Council of Catholic 
Women, with headquarters at Washington, D.C., has pledged its 
cooperation, adding many thousands of women associated with or- 
ganizations in all parts of the country. The Catholic Daughters of 
America have also joined the movement, and will send a large 
delegation to the pilgrimage to the Vatican. 

The goal of 100,000 signatures will, it is thought, prob- 
ably be doubled. 

ROM the foundress of an Order to a streetsweeper is 

a long cry; but Heaven's court is democratic. Yet a 
streetsweeper was once declared venerable, and may yet 
some day be raised to the altar. John Leonard Ceruso was 
his name; and he lived in Rome towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. His story is told in L’/Ilustrasione 
l’aticana for May 15. Everybody knew him, and were 
not taken in by his assumed air of stupidity. In some 
jocose fashion, he was given the nickname of Litterato, 
the man of letters, apparently because he could neither 
read nor write. During the bitterly cold winter of 1582, 
his ingenious charity gave him the idea of collecting the 
abandoned, vagabond little boys of the city, and organiz- 
ing them to assist him in sweeping the streets. In return 
for this, he provided them with a home, where, said a 
contemporary, “the Litterato kept them in as good order 
as he could in that place and governed them with great 
charity.” 

The boys wore the same dilapidated costume as their 
patron, a sort of rough cassock ; were called after him the 
“literary boys’’; went barefoot and bareheaded; sang 
hymns as they accompanied him through the streets, ask- 
ing alms from the passersby; always in the same curious 
formula: “Deo gratias! Litteraio asks alms for his 
little boys!” And the alms flowed in, so that he gradually 
was able to provide better lodging for his charges. Praise 
and ridicule were borne by him alike with indifference. 
In his last illness he was visited by Cardinal Frederick 
Borromeo, who took him into his palace, where the Lit- 
terato died a holy death, on February 15, 1595, insisting 
that he be laid on the bare ground for his last moments. 
The great historian Baronius then took charge of the 
“ literary boys.” 

The Litterato, today, would probably be locked up as 
a public nuisance; vet his charity succeeded in rescuing 
these derelicts where science, in all likelihood, would have 
met with scant success: 
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CIENCE had its hands full with the “ Baby Bandit,” 
Johnny Brogan, whose story is told by William 
A. MacGrath in the Survey for April. Johnny’s Old Man 
had simply drunk himself out of house and home. Johnny 
had enjoyed a brief and glorious career as a gang leader, 
with “ really classy headquarters in a vacant apartment— 
no rat-hole dump or cellar for them, not on your life.” 
If one of the gang had not been a traitor, joy would still 
have reigned. The Detention Home, where he finally 
landed, was a deadly bore. Then they all got to work 
on Johnny. 

Psychiatrist, psychologist, doctor, social worker and probation 
officer, all reported complete physical, mental, and social examina- 
tions. Then came the case conference—rebuild the family, provide 
a wholesome recreational program, correct physical defects, change 
the school—and presently Johnny was returned to his parents. 

In two weeks he was back in the Detention Home charged with 
organizing another gang and launching another series of burglaries. 
More case conferences, shot through with unwillingness to recog- 
nize limitations in molding human actions. Then another court 
hearing for Johnny, and this time a foster-home placement. Then 
silence. 

Two years and we find Johnny marching down the aisle of the 
parish church, blue suit, white shirt, hands clasped, to receive the 
Sacraments. Brogan the father has squared his fight with the 
union and is at work and off drink. The fights at home are now 
just normal and healthy—a seventy-five per cent improvement in 
home conditions and ninety-eight per cent improvement in Johnny. 

What happened in those two years to change Johnny? Where 
did our case-conference decisions come in? It’s hard to tell. One 
worker and another went away or changed jobs. Their successors 
found heavy case loads and problems more pressing than those of 
the quiescent Brogans. What measure or combination of measures 
was effective in influencing the change? How is the change in 
personality, behavior, and family life measured? Have we any 
testing methods, or do people just naturally change? 


“The Brogans,” adds Mr. McGrath, “ give the credit 
to St. Thérése, the Little Flower.” 





RITES to the Pilgrim an Alaskan missionary an 
appeal for spiritual alms for the most difficult of all 


mission fields : 

We and the souls entrusted to our care need prayers. We feel 
the need of it every day. It is vain that we teach and preach and 
thunder. If the grace of God does not work with us, our efforts 
are sterile. 

I feel this more than ever in this field. After being duped and 
robbed by the preachers for years, the natives begin to open their 
eyes, and the great danger is that they become indifferent. 

They were never given an example of piety and devotion by 
these men, to pray on their knees is unknown to them. They have 
no Sacraments, not even Baptism, still they are prevailed upon to 
give some one tenth, some one fourth, and some a half of their 
pelts and fish to the grafters hidden under the mask of Bible 
preachers. They are forbidden to smoke, to drink tea and coffee, 
to play on Sundays, to participate in the national holidays such as 
the Fourth of July. But now they begin to break the fetters and 
there is danger that they will go to the other extreme. 

I will never forget the scene I witnessed when I broke to the 
King Islanders the news of the tragic death of Father Delon. . . 
The natives were happy and proud of our plane, when suddenly 
the cutter Northland put in a sinister appearance and brought us 
the news... . 

Therefore keep on praying and in your prayers storm heaven for 
more vocations and more missionaries. 


It is the very ease of fulfilling such an appeal that may 
incline us to disregard it. 
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IGURES are cold, yet they can tell the same story 
as Johnny Brogan’s white shirt and clasped hands. 

In 1918, sixty-one members of a group of engineering 
students at the Polytechnic School of Paris undertook to 
send out signed invitations to their personal friends to 
make their Easter Communion, at an annual Mass cele- 
brated in their behalf. The number of those signing the 
invitations grew from 139 in 1919 to 2,489 in 1930 and 
2,968 in 1931. Other engineering schools were brought 
into the movement, the total of signers to these unique 
invitations reached, in 1930, to the total of 13,800. Known 
as the Social Union of Catholic Engineers (U. S. I. C.), 
under the leadership of Father Pupey-Girard, S.J., these 
young men, future leaders in French public life, spread 
their Gospel “ from comrade to comrade.” As a result, 
sixty-six per cent of the students in the Polytechnic are 
practical ” Catholics ; sixty-nine per cent of the students 
at the “ Centrale ” ; sixty-four per cent at the Paris School 
of Mines, and so on. Catechetical centers, boy-clab work, 
free evening lecture courses, nocturnal adoration of the 
Blessed Sacrament, and a number of other good works 
are undertaken by these rapidly increasing groups. 

Various traditions, such as that of the Easter Com- 
munion Mass, have been solidly established. Groups of 
volnutary catechists have been formed to teach Christian 
doctrine to adults. Children in irreligious districts are 
also instructed. One secret of their growth has been the 
spread of membership “from student to student,” by 
means of personal invitation. 

The plan of the “union” first originated at a closed 
retreat held in November, 1892. Since then, the number 
of those making closed retreats has increased each year ; 
and the retreat is the chief source of inspiration for this 
work of penetrating the laity through the laity. 

THE PILGRIM. 


PROGRESSORS 


From moon to moon, and so 
From dream to dream, 
They inly go; 
From star to star, and hence 
From thought to thought within 
The mind’s immense. 


From sun to sun they speed; 
From nearing act 

To entering deed; 

From world to world, who pass 
To walk like breathing John 

The Sea of Glass. 


Then, wave by wave—Ah, Wraith 
Of Peter’s Christ! 

Uphold our faith, 

Our love, our hope to sweep 
Through self and inly step 

The Crystal Deep. 


Support our will, and thus 
Faint hearts that all 
But sink with us; 
Oh, Strength of those who span 
Mooned Waters isled of stars 
In solar man! 
Francis CaRtin. 
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Literature 


Katherine Tynan Hinkson: 


A Reminiscence 
Micwaet Ear ts, S.J. 
HE last of a trio, who were intimately bound to- 
gether in the art of friendship and in the art of 
poetry, has passed the portals of death. Dora Sigerson 
Shorter and Louise Imogen Guiney had their loving 
Requiem chanted over a decade ago: Dora passing on the 
Feast of the Epiphany, 1918, with her triple talents in 
poetry, painting and sculpture; Louise, whose poem on 
the Blessed Dead, Beati Mortui, is deathless, crossed the 
valley of death on the Feast of All Souls, 1920. And 
now the fervent Requiescat in all parts of the literary 
world follows the passing of the third of that devoted 
trio, Katherine Tynan Hinkson. 

Note the high day of her death: it was Holy Thursday, 
the sacred day which shares with Good Friday the Cenacle 
and Calvary of the Lamb of God: and note that it was 
an April day, too. For before I relate briefly yet devotedly 
a reminiscence of Katherine Tynan in that unique trio, 
her well-known ballad, “ Sheep and Lambs,” characteristic 
of her thought and of her technique, will accentuate an 
April day forty years ago when, with Gaelic eye and 
heart, she meditated on the high theme of the very day 
she died, the very theme that gives the cardinal note to 
all great poetry. 

All in an April evening, 
April airs were abroad, 


The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road. 





The sheep with their little lambs 
Passed me by on the road; 
All in the April evening 
I thought on the Lamb of God. 


The lambs were weary, and crying 
With a weak, human cry; 

I thought on the Lamb of God 
Going meekly to die. 


Up in the blue, blue mountains 
Dewy pastures are sweet, 
Rest for the little bodies, 
Rest for the little feet. 


But for the Lamb of God, 
Up on the hill-top green, 
Only a Cross u. shame 
Two stark crosses between. 


All in the April evening, 
April airs were abroad, 

I saw the sheep with their lambs, 
And thought on the Lamb of God. 

Coming now to the little reminiscence, it is permissible 
to state that as a college boy I had often read with admira- 
tion the current productions of these three poets: the 
praise of their early books was already in all the gates,— 
Katherine Tynan’s “Cuckoo Songs,” Dora Sigerson’s 
“ The Fairy Changeling,” and Louise Guiney’s “A Road- 
side Harp.” And -eeing the continuity of their poetry 
as it frequently appeared in the best English and American 
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magazines, a young student around the academic grades 
of Parnassus very readily looked with amazement at the 
achievements of these three Muses, now midway in the 
course of their mortal life, and already close to the Par- 
nassian summit. 

Of that period of youthful admiration, I am reminded 
of a description which Mary Anderson wrote about the 
first time she and her sister went to a theater,—arriving 
there an hour ahead of time, and in that interim sitting 
spellbound before the mysterious curtain and the magical 
lands and people behind it. And it was more than the 
exquisite technique of poetry which drew a student to- 
wards these three artists: their racial and religious motiva- 
tions were all neighborly, their points of view and con- 
clusions, their ethics, so to speak, were all on the levels 
of our penny catechism: “ To God’s image and likeness 
was man created.” 

In that group, Katherine Tynan seems to have been 
the center, vital, vivid, vivacious, a sort of locum tenens 
in the periphery of their friendship and literary atmos- 
phere. Dora Sigerson was intensely Irish, but of the shy, 
contemplative type, her eyes constantly upon the far hori- 
zons of Tir-n’a-n’oge, the Land Forever Young, as her 
poetry professes; and Louise Guiney, American born yet 
of a profound Irish heritage, would speak of her own 
“compact little muse”; and in a letter to me about an 
essay she wrote for us on her father (an alumnus of the 
college) she said, “I am not facile as a Celt might be.” 
But Katherine Tynan was facile as ever a Celt could be: 
a dreamer, too, of things in Tir-n’a-n’oge, yet with her 
memory scurrying over the glories of the Dark Little 
Rose and the current tragedies of Castle Rack-rent, so 
to enhearten the “ humble gentry ” with prose and poetry 
that kept weaving with the golden thread of all Irish ro- 
mance and poetry, “’Tis morn upon the hills of Misfail.” 
She confesses to these youthful enthusiasms in literature 
and in friendships all along the route of her many reminis- 
cences: and we all knew a pleasantry that was said of 
her: “Her favorite recreation? —talking to a good 
listener.” 

Here is an “ aside” in the record of her sociable affairs, 
with an angelic eye on matrimonial alliances, more in- 
spiriting than the case between Priscilla and John Alden. 

During that year also my friendship with Dr. and Mrs. Atkinson, 
with Father Russell and Rosa Mulholland, sweetened and en- 
riched my life. I also saw a great deal of the two Sigerson girls. 
In the summer of that year I went on a visit to the Piatts at 
Queenstown, and was the means of introducing Hester, the younger 
girl, to Donn Piatt, whom she afterwards married, as I was the 
means of introducing Dora some years later to Mr. Clement 
Shorter, whom she married. 

Recalling those merry and inspiring ‘nineties, Katherine 
Tynan wrote of Dora: 

We were all possessed with the common impulse toward litera- 
ture. We were all making poems and stories. Dora Sigerson, who 
was a strikingly handsome girl, was painting as well, making 
statuettes and busts, doing all sorts of things, and looking like a 


young Muse. . . . Her face had some curious suggestion of the 
Greek Hermes. . . . She was full of the joie de vivre, despite the 


hint of tragedy in her beauty. 
Louise Guiney amid her many activities at that time 
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(sometimes “a fish flying out of water,’ as she said of 
herself in the Auburndale P. O.) was acting as a knowing 
guide for her friends in procuring an American market, 
especially in our leading magazines; and when Louise 
went abroad as a pilgrim-scholar in her Odyssey, Kather- 
ine Tynan was hostess and cicerone in many a way. 

This happy and cooperative society of singers—** Three 
poets in a golden clime were born ’”’—had early found a 
most charming Maecenas in the person of Father Russell, 
editor of the /rish Monthly, known and beloved in the 
entire English-speaking world, a clear and venerable name 
among old and young, indeed a foster-father to countless 
aspirants with the pen, and a captivating go-between with 
his courteous introductions. 

Katherine Tynan made her bow to the literary world 
in the pages of the /rish Monthly, a statement that can 
likewise be made of Canon Sheehan. In a note of 1912, 
Katherine Tynan wrote: 

My first important literary event was the beginning of my friend- 
ship with Father Matthew Russell, S.J., the brother of the man 
who afterwards became Lord Chief Justice of England, a friend- 
ship happily unbroken for some two-and-thirty years, till this day 
when Father Russell, at the age of seventy-eight, is lying danger- 
ously ill—with just the thinnest of divisions, as transparent as a 
sheet of white paper, between him and Heaven. 

Five years before that note, when Stopford Brooke had 
requested me to collect for a prospective anthology the 
poems by Irish writers or upon Irish themes in American 
journals (he and T. W. Rolleston had already published 
the “ Treasury of Irish Poetry’), | wrote to Katherine 
Tynan to inquire about the /icet of reporting some of her 
poems and ballads which were appearing over here: and 
the opening sentence of her reply showed me that her 
eye, now grown matronly, still scanned the little magazine 
of her girlhood: ‘“ You are an old friend of mine from 
the /rish Monthly,” 

The years brought other friendly letters: one that is 


she wrote with courageous courtesy. 


apposite to this reminiscence came in response to a re- 
quest for letters of Louise Imogen Guiney,—letters which 
| wished to have safeguarded for the executor’s interests. 
Dr. Harry Hinkson, her beloved husband, had died two 
years before: 

I should love to help you with dear L. I. G.’s letters of which 
I have a considerable number but alas—when God took my beloved 
husband for some wise and loving reason of His Own, He took 
my home too. I have not been able to get a home since and have 
been wandering from place to place with my loved and loving 
daughter, all my books and papers and other precious belongings 
“ stored.” If you will pray me into a house I shall be able to lay 
my hand on those letters. We shall spend four months in London, 
and are off to Italy Monday morning. In June I hope to return 
to Ireland, and perhaps, if God wills, to find an abode as perma- 
nent as anything may be at my age; anyhow to have all my dear 
things about me for whatever of life is left to me. 

Our dear Louise was very fond of you. I keep always in my 
despatch-case, facing me as | open it, a picture of the Mother of 
Sorrows which she sent me when my sorrow fell upon me, with 
words of such pity and love as came from her great heart and her 
knowledge of the happiness | and my husband had had together. 
| hope he and she have met. They were good friends. You know 
he went with the new baptism on him, thank God. 

All kind regards, dear Father Earis, 

Yours very sincerely, 


February 25, 1921. KATHERINE TyNAN HINKSON. 
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I have the letter which Louise Guiney sent to Mrs. 
Hinkson along with the image of the Mother of Sorrows. 
Pam, who is mentioned in the text, is the daughter, Miss 
Pamela Hinkson, who has already won literary recog- 
nition in her first book, true to the excellent craftsman- 
ship of her mother: 

Katherine dear : 

I have only just heard, and I cannot bear to believe. What will 
you do, what will you do, poor dove? You have your strong faith 
in God's Providence, and your children’s love: lean hard on these, 
for I know of nothing else that can help, not even ever so little. 
Yes, one thing more, perhaps: gratitude for the devotion of such 
a heart as Harry's, and hallowed pride in such true wifeliness as 
yours has been towards him, from first to last. 

I know the sun is gone from your sky. I know you cannot write 
letters. But I wonder if Pam would send me just a half-page to 
say your health and courage are not all broken. I shall think of 
you and of her and of her bereft brothers every moment until | 
can get word. With all my hope and prayers, from your and 
dear Harry’s, 

January 26, 1919. L.1.G. 

The Ave atque Vale all have their day amid our tem- 
porary and terrestrial surroundings; but the Pax Christi 
has a heavenly eternity. So be it, Amen! with these three 
singers of a day that has passed: Beatae Mortuae! | know 
that they enjoyed high and intimate friendships with other 
celebrities of the literary world, all over the world: to 
name a few of their dear and affectionate ones among 
women writers,—Rosa Mulholland in Ireland, Alice Mey- 
nell in England and Alice America. And a 
question, “ When shall we three meet again?” is an- 
swered by them, let us reverently say, in the truest Tir- 
n’a-n’oge, the land of perpetual youth around the Great 
White Throne. 

Death met them in England: there is the coemeterium, 
the sleeping-place of their mortal remains. And as a con- 
clusion of a brief reminiscence, what could be more ap- 
propriate to quote than the lyric, keen in the method of 
the Anglo-Irish mode of expression, which Katherine 
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Tynan Hinkson wrote during a sojourn in England in 
the Maytime of 1911. 


Speedwell and starwort 
In an English May, 
And to mine own country 
I am away. 
Sweet was mine own country 
In the days long gone, 
Speedwell and starwort 
Let me alone. 

+ 7 x 
When I forget thee, 
Land of desire, 
My hands shall be folded 
And my feet not tire. 


Speedwell and starwort 
And the wild hedge-rose, 
I am not forgetting 

For these or for those. 


Poppies and ground-ivy 
Shall I sleep so sound, 


That I shall not dream of thee 
In the English ground. 


[t is a fervent anticipation of a possibility, now become 
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a fact, that the fortunes of life might will her grave to be 
in England far from the beloved acres of her childhood 
in Clondalkin of the County Dublin, and distant from the 
playgrounds of her girlhood school, the Sienna Convent 
in Drogheda; and the intense feeling of the poem, writ- 
ten in a Maytime two decades ago, asserts emphatically 
that her ashes, wherever they be set to repose, will ever 
retain the memories and dreams of the Maytimes in old 
Ireland. 


REVIEWS 


The Magnificent Comedy: Days of the Directoire. By MEADE 
MINNIGERODE. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. $3.50. 

Mr. Minnigerode’s book is an entertaining picture of the “Days 
of the Directoire.” His reading has been wide, and his style is 
lively. Mathiez has covered the same period in “After Robes- 
pierre,” but Clio is a dignified lady under his direction. Mr. 
Minnigerode, however, “jazzes up” the Muse of History. At 
times he is almost crude in his efforts at frank vividness. Though 
a bibliography is appended, no authorities are cited for contro- 
verted statements. The picture of Robespierre is striking, but at 
variance with that drawn by Mathiez and Belloc. In the re- 
viewer's opinion, the portrait of Bonaparte is almost a caricature. 
The picture of social conditions in Paris during the period is both 
lively and convincing. Bad as our “emancipated youth” may be 
they seem but stodgy mid-Victorians compared with their “Direc- 
toire” forerunners. The book shows clearly how inevitable was 
the coming of the “Man on Horseback.” Political corruption, 
religious persecution, gross incompetence; these were the charac- 
teristics of the Directoire régime. To the Terrorists succeeded the 
profiteers. France was indeed a sick person, tired of Revolution 
and her hand-maiden, Rhetoric; and eager for order and internal 
peace. Hence she hailed with joy the coming of Bonaparte. As 
far as he handles the religious question, Mr. Minnigerode is fair, 
and even friendly to the Church. He describes the Catholic revival 
which the nagging persecution of the Directoire failed to check: 
and his remarks upon the “Theophilanthropists” are pungent and 
true. Their spiritual children are still with us. The book is largely 
a “Chronique scandaleuse.” Josephine is ruthlessly exposed, while 
Théresia, “Our Lady of Thermidor,” is depicted with more vivid- 
ness than refinement. To those who like popularized history, Mr. 
Minnigerode’s book will be most welcome. But the reviewer finds 
this modern journalistic treatment of history somewhat irksome. 
There is a golden mean between a bulky tome which banishes 
insomnia, and history written in tabloid jargon. One example of 
this golden mean is Madelin’s masterpiece, “The French Revolu- 
tion.” Yet Mr. Minnigerode’s book is an excellent specimen of its 
type. L. K. P. 

Mere Marie of the Ursulines. By AGNes Reppiier. New York: 
Doubleday, Doran and Company. $2.50. 

And after one has been enjoying this story so much and is 
reaching the concluding pages, one realizes that one has been 
reading hagiography. So beautiful is the writing, so fascinating is 
the tale, so humorous and witty is the manner that one does not 
find this book at all like the ordinary and traditional lives of the 
saints. It is, nevertheless, the biography of a most saintly woman 
who has already been acclaimed a Venerable and may one day be 
canonized as a sister of the same fiber, the same holiness, the same 
courage as the Jesuit Martyrs, canonized last summer, whom she 
knew so well in the log cabins of pioneer Quebec and with whom 
she labored for the conversion of the copper-colored children of 
the forests. Agnes Repplier has written a companion-volume to 
her Pére Marquette. In some ways it is better than her first essay 
in biography. Without being derogatory, Mére Marie could be 
understood more intimately by Miss Repplier than Pére Marquette 
could. Mére Marie was a woman after Miss Repplier’s own heart. 
She was born in 1599, in Tours. She wanted to be a nun, but her 
French parents, supreme in their parenthood, decided she should 
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be a wife. Her husband died shortly after her son was born. She 
continued the efficient manager of his silk business for a time and 
of her brother-in-law’s business and household until her son was 
twelve years old. Then she returned to her first ambition and 
entered the Ursulines. She was thirty years old. For ten years 
more, she climbed high in spirituality and spiritual direction in her 
convent. Then she left France, as the pioneer nun, for the terrors 
of New France and a savage people. She lived in Quebec for 
thirty-one more years. The dwelling conditions were of the rudest, 
the menaces to health and from wild spirits were of the most 
alarming, the work of teaching, civilizing, nursing was most trying 
to body and soul. But Mére Marie was saintly and zealous, she 
was endowed with great prudence and common-sense, and she was 
a genius as an executive. This is the story of a feminist who was 
a saint, a pioneer settler who was a nun, an apostle who was a 
woman, Than in writing this life, Miss Repplier has never written 
more delightfully and more entertainingly. Two tributes were paid 
to the book before publication: first, the choice of the book as the 
April selection of the Literary Guild; and second, the choice for 
the same month by the Catholic Book Club. Fy te 


The World’s Economic Dilemma. [vy E. M. Parrerson. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. $3.50. 

The problem that the world faces is this: economically speaking, 
nations are dependent upon one another but politically they are 
separate entities. This division of the world into states hinders the 
free movement of people and goods. The book may be said to be 
divided into two parts: (1) the economic developments of the 
twentieth century and (2) the economic situation in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Italy, Japan and the United States. The re- 
viewer finds the book singularly free from propaganda. The facts 
and the conclusions are presented in a clear and logical manner. 
Both sides are given a hearing. Naturally, the reader will be in- 
terested in the solution of the dilemma. Four suggested remedies 
are mentioned but very inadequately discussed. It is unfortunate 
that more space could not be given to a discussion of the sugges- 
tions for constructive effort. The solutions are: (1) wider use of 
commercial treaties; (2) international cooperation through the 
trust or cartel; (3) better financial organization through financial 
consortiums; (4) the League of Natiogs. These solutions it is 
hoped will diminish the international economic rivalry which now 
exists. That nations are giving attention to the problem so ably 
presented here has been forcefully brought to our notice by the 
recent effort of Germany and Austria to change their tariff bar- 
riers. The author calls our attention to the unfortunate fact that 
in international affairs the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of 
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mankind is seldom mentioned. 


Spain: Its Story Briefly Told. By Carierine Moran. Bos- 
ton: The Stratford Company. $2.50. 

Miss Moran's plain statement of the story of Spain has not only 
a special timeliness at the present moment, but a permanent value. 
The authoress is an honors graduate in History of the University 
ot Oxford, and for eight years has been a tutor in the royal family. 
She thus brings to her task an historical preparation and a privi- 
leged position which are so notably lacking in the journalistic 
writers who are flooding our press with a jangle of discordant 
judgments about Spain and her people. Of the two forces which 
ior a century have been struggling to control the destinies of the 
Spanish people—Monarchy and Masonry—Miss Moran would ap- 
pear to have a slight, but only slight, preference for the Monarchy. 
When, for instance, King Ferdinand was restored in 1814 we are 
given a comment like this: “ The return of Ferdinand was marked 
by an outbreak of reactionary fever of the worst kind. All those 


who had advocated reform or supported the Cortes in its work 
of remodeling the Constitution were imprisoned, and many were 
executed. The Inquisition was’ re-established, ecclesiastical property 
was restored, and the press strictly muzzled.” On the other hand 
in spite of all the masonic efforts to make a hero of Francisco 
Ferrer, not a tear is here shed for that reckless anarchist. What 
interests Miss Moran most is “the pride, spirit and courage” of 
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the Spanish people. She finds that long before the present repub- 
lican régime was established, the Spanish people were “ shaking 
off the torpor of inanition into which Spain had gradually sunk 
during the struggles and disorders of the nineteenth century,” and 
was awakening “to life bounded by new horizons which offer 
new fields of activity ana achievement.” It will come as a great 
surprise to the ordinary reader of our American dailies to learn 
what Miss Moran has to tell of “the size and magnificence of the 
tank of Spain which was built in the first years of the reign of 
Alfonso XIII,” and of “the biggest gold reserve in Europe” which 
a few years ago lay in that bank, of “the increase of traveling 
in Spain,” of “a new and efficient system of road administration 
. of the achievements of Spanish aviators . . . vast irrigation 
systems like that of the Levante which was inaugurated by the 
King in 1925 . the harnessing of water power in the hydro- 
electric stations . . . schools of the religious orders spread all 
over the country . . . two Catholic Law Faculties . . . The Jesuit 
Institute of Arts and Crafts at Madrid,” and so much else which 
our papers do not mention. G. G. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


For Young Readers.—Two more good books from the pen 
of the ever popular Ralph Henry Barbour are “Squeeze Play” 
(Appleton. $2.00) and “‘ Mystery Island” (Century. $1.75). The 
former tells of “ Larry Blake,” who knows his “ heads-up” base- 
ball, prefers to strum his guitar. But when his Prep needs his 
inside baseball knowledge, “ Larry” lays aside his music to demon- 
strate how the “ squeeze play” should be worked. The latter book 
treats of “ Phil Latimer,” who wants to be a detective when he 
grows up. “ Phil” visits a literary uncle at his camp on an island 
in the Maine woods and there gets mixed up in and successfully 
solves a jewel robbery. Both stories will delight Mr. Barbour’s 
myriad boy readers. 

Younger children will read “ The Barrys at Briarhill” (Ben- 
ziger. $1.00) by Mary Mabel Wirries. But one fears that the 
plot of a widowed mother and her children finding an unexpected 
home has been used too often before to interest readers beyond 
the age of twelve. 

Robert Joseph Diven knows his Alaskan background of snowy 
solitudes, wild animals, Indians, trappers’ cabins and trap lines. 
Into this setting the author introduces Scout Joe and his Dad, out 
for a half-year’s adventures. Do they find them! Father’s and 
son’s adventures make up the plot of “ The Black Wolf Mystery ” 
(Century. $2.00). “The Black Wolf” himself and his great wolf 
pals present Scout Joe a problem that he is eager to solve. In the 
solving we who read are thrilled and more than interested. 





Pitying Dante.—It has often enough been said that the Divine 
Comedy is Catholicism set to music; that it is the supreme 
classic of Christian Culture; that it is our highest synthesis of 
Faith and Art. Often enough, however, one meets a “ modern” 
affectation of wanting its music without its Catholicism, of listen- 
ing to the tune without glimpsing the truth. Dr. Lacy Lockert 
in his translation of “ The Inferno of Dante” (Princeton Univ. 
Press. $2.50), would appear to share the illusion, even stranger 
than this affectation, that because a few millions of souls once 
lost the Faith, and still more millions have never known it, there- 
fore the Faith of Dante is obsolete. ‘“ Considered simply as a 
story, how marvellous his poem is!” the Doctor cries. He likes 
the “imaginative invention and sheer narrative power.” He feels, 
however, that in the Purgatorio and Paradiso “symbolism and 
didacticism have too large a place.” He can, it is true, “ somewhat 
imagine how gripping must have been its spell when it was 
thoroughly in line with current conceptions.” He regrets, how- 
ever, that “its theological and cosmological ideas have long 
been obsolete.” One half suspects.that the good Doctor in his 
naive Protestant parochialism has never quite distinguished in 
Dante the theological ideas from the cosmological theories con- 
cerning the empyrean and the purely poetical imagery and sym- 
bolism. At any rate he confesses that he finds the allegory of 
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the Purgatorio “grotesquely fantastic,” and the “ philosophical 
and theological disquisitions” of the Paradiso “tedious.” What 
is more unforgivable is the utterly stereotyped banality of such 
remarks as this: “ Dante’s universe was the narrow, static, com- 
partmented universe of scholasticism; the great ideas of the 
Renaissance, just ahead, find no presage in him; the concept of 
‘Progress’ which has opened such vistas to the modern mind, 
never dawned upon his.” Poor Dante! It would have been some 
compensation if the translation had made up in music what the 
Introduction lacks of Catholic comprehension. Alas! It is not 
so. One sad example must suffice. Any one who has an inkling 
of what was in Dante’s mind when he wrote on the gate of Hell: 
Giustizia mosse il mio alto fattore-—fecemi la divina potestate 
—la somma sapienza e ‘| primo amore, demands something 
very high of any one who dares translation. What Dr. Lockert 
puts down may satisfy that “modern mind” which he so much 
lauds. It will not do for us of the “ obsolete” Catholic Culture. 
Just read it aloud: “ Justice impelled my Maker; me Divine— 
Omnipotence established, Wisdom sheer— Above all wisdom, 
primal Love most fain.” When will the megalomania of the 
“modern mind” cease prating about “ great ideas,” and “ vistas” 
and “ progress,” and, above all, stop pitying Dante? 





Economic Rhythm.—A distinguished German economist and 
statistician, Ernst Wagemann, makes a valuable contribution to 
the literature dealing with the general phases of the business 
cycle in the study “ Economic Rhythm” (McGraw-Hill. $3.00). 
The author’s thesis is set forth in the following words: 


In order to avoid misunderstanding, let me repeat that the 
organic-biological principle, by which my work is guided, in- 
volves the following theses or, rather, hypotheses : 

1. All parts of the economic system are interconnected in an 
intimate functional union; the system thus formed is closed and 
compact and is subject to its own laws. 

2. Influences from outside, whether they proceed from non- 
economic spheres or from foreign economic organisms, affect the 
system simply as stimuli, which cause to be set in operation the 
forces inherent in the economic organism under observation. 


This theory is propounded in opposition to what the author calls 
the mechanical principle which he says characterizes the Ameri- 
can Business forecasting services. Those familiar with the work 
of such American students of the business cycle as Prof. W. C. 
Mitchell, who writes a prefatory note for this volume, will be 
somewhat surprised by this viewpoint. Many American writers 
have believed that the different parts of the economic system are 
intimately inter-connected. Professor Wagemann concludes that 
the “great plural-curve barometers” have not attained the suc- 
cess hoped for them. He believes that it is therefore, necessary 
to make use of more business indices covering a wider range of 
industrial activity. The understanding of the various economic 
forces that are so closely interwoven is facilitated by the use of 
two concepts: (1) the circular flow of goods and (2) the cir- 
cular flow of money. The distinctive feature of this book from 
the American standpoint lies in the fact that it represents not 
only an effort to study the business cycle inductively with a view 
toward making business forecasting more accurate, but also an 
attempt to understand the causes of fluctuations in our economic 
system. In other words, there is a desire to show the interrela- 
tions of theory and practice. 

“Economics for Secondary Schools” (Houghton Mifflin. $2.50), 
by Eugene B. Riley, has appeared in an enlarged and revised 
edition. This text has long been used with enthusiastic approval 
by high-school teachers. The author is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of History and Economics in the Thomas Jefferson High 
School, Brooklyn, and lecturer in Fordham University. In the 
arrangement and treatment of subject matter, Professor Riley gives 
evidence of his long experience as a teacher. He aims to acquaint 
the student with the economic institutions of modern society and 
their practical workings, subordinating the treatment of theory 
without losing the proper balance in the emphasis of academic 
theory and economic facts. The concrete and practical suggestions 
for teachers, the thought-provoking questions for students, and 
the comprehensive bibliographies are valuable features of this text. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department, No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 


munications, 
“Republic of Ireland” Loans 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Last summer the Receivers for Benefit of Bond Certificate 
Holders (“ Republic of Ireland” Loans) mailed out over 132,000 
refund checks to claimants who had filed claim for refund with 
the Receivers’ office. About 3,500 of these checks were returned 
to this office undelivered by the post office for various reasons, 
such as change of address, etc. These checks have been kept on file 
in the hopes that claimants would apply for them. But apparently 
there are quite a number of claimants who do not know that dis- 
bursement was made and have not applied for their refund checks. 
The Receivers will mail these checks to claimants if application is 
made for them. 

Claimants who filed claim for refund up to and including De- 
cember 31, 1928, and who have not received their refund checks 
are urged to write to the Receivers at Room 703, 117 Liberty 
Street, New York. They must give the number of their bond or 
bonds if possible, the amount of their claim, and the address at 
which they lived when they bought their bond or bonds during 
the years 1919-1921. This information is necessary in order to 
identify claimant’s application and refund check. 

New York. Marttuew G. Heary, Manager. 


School Contest Finalists 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

It is of more than ordinary interest that in the good-will trip 
to Europe sponsored by the United States Flag Association with 
the cooperation of the Washington Post, the Catholic schools of 
the District of Columbia made a representative record. Of the 
twelve essay finalists, six were from Catholic schools, as follows: 
Frances Conrad, St. Patrick’s; Kathleen Crowley, Sacred Heart; 
Helen Dettweiler, Immaculate; Margaret Pyne, St. Anthony’s; 
Ruth L. Jackson, St. Paul’s; William Kernan, Nativity. 

Each of the finalists will receive the Patriotic Service Medal 
of the United States Flag Association. 

Washington, D. C. J. F. T. 


“How Differently It Reads—” 


lo the Editor of America: 

The same packet of mail that brought me the issue of AMERICA 
for April 11, in which appeared the justly indignant comments of 
Father Vernimont and Mr. Donnelly, deploring the commercializa- 
tion of devotions, also brought the announcement by the 
Sisters of a novena to St. Joseph. But how differently it reads 
you shall see. 

A dainty, modest little folder announces : 

To you—our friends: 
_ For the poor to express their gratitude is no small dif- 
ficulty. Faced with our overwhelming obligations to friends 
for their continued and generous interest in our work, the 
. Sisters have established an annual novena in honor 

of St. Joseph for the intentions of our benefactor. . 
During these nine days Mass and Benediction as well as 
Holy Communion, prayers, good works, and sacrifices of the 
community will be offered for our friends. . . . No offer- 
ing is necessary as this is an attempt to substitute a sincere 
“ Thank you” for our usual “ Please.” 

“Well, well, well!” said I to my wife, “ what benefit have we 
conferred on these good people that we should merit their grati- 
tude?” 

“Only that we remail our copy of AMERICA each week to their 
mission in Dairen, Manchuria,” she replied. “Don’t you recall 
those grateful letters we receive every once in a while from the 
Orient? It makes one feel ashamed to be thanked so heartily for 
so small a service.” 
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It seems, then, that coin of the realm is not the only currency 
that purchases gratitude, but a kind word, a prayer, a tiny service 
quickly forgotten may secure for us a priceless treasure. 

Elmira, N. Y. EpmMunp B. MALoney. 


Catholic Action and Sacrifice 


To the Editor of America: 

May I borrow the courtesy of your columns to call to the atten- 
tion of those of your readers who may not have already seen it, 
the eloquent and moving article on Catholic Action, by Father 
Przywara, translated from the Stimmen der Zeit (December, 
1930) and reprinted in the Catholic Educational Review (March, 
1931)? Though addressed to the Catholics of Germany, there is 
one paragraph so apt to American conditions that it is reproduced 
here: 

The call of today reveals a multiple paralysis.... It is 

a paralysis caused by the world and a paralysis slowly leading 

into the world. We behold the paralysis of prohibitive 

Catholicism: a Catholicism that frankly and feartully shuts 

itself off, instead of being a leaven in the world. We behold, 

moreover, the paralysis of defensive Catholicism: a Cathol- 
icism that is an unfree state of reaction; a Catholicism that 
follows the line of march prescribed by the enemy, instead of 
advancing to the conquest of the world. We behold lastly 
the worst paralysis of a Catholicism that exercises embittered 
criticism upon all things Catholic, that compromises with the 
world, and that finally adapts itself to secularism to the very 
extent of assuming the world’s discarded fashions, instead of 
positively creating something—<creating out of its own ground. 


In this little paragraph we have analyzed not only the cause of 
our own difficulties, the cause of the slump in which our Catholic 
Action sticks, but the remedy. Whatever the historical causes of 
our condition may be, it is high time we moved out of them. For 
this we have, first, to create the will to action, motivated by the 
principle (which Father Przywara does not omit to note) that pro- 
grams are planned in a totality, but constructed “slowly and 
piecemeal from the bottom up.” We must be in love with our 
ideal, but not dismayed by it. 

Therefore we must begin by working with small units. For this 
we must sacrifice—a peculiar sacrifice to Americans of the United 
States, for it is the sacrifice of the idea of large-scale activity, 
the movement of thousands, the “ personality in the mass.” 

To be concrete, we think we can reform our economic evils by 
tinkering with the present organization of economic institutions— 
ignoring the insufficiency of their principles of action, viewed just 
secularly. Whereas, what is needed is a new economic institution 
based on proper principles (I am not thinking of ethics). This 
can be started by small groups, provided the people are willing 
to sacrifice today, because as Father Przywara also points out, they 
have not been taught or have not yet grasped the true meaning 
and implications of sacrifice in the Catholic sense. 

We devote long and earnest harangues to the moral wrong of 
birth control, and there is not an adult in the United States whose 
conscience does not already inform that it is an evil. I do not 
wish to imply that the conscience of every adult is so trained and 
enlightened as to understand just how wrong a thing it is, but 
that it is wrong, no adult can dare to doubt in his own mind. Will 
these harangues lead to reform under the present conditions? Or 
is it that we need groups of families who will have the courage to 
move away from our urban conglomerations, away from their in- 
fluences, and create little islets of Catholic culture where birth 
control (of the popular brand) will be rare and perhaps unknown, 
because the social organization of such islets will be so arranged 
that no one will think of it as a remedy. 

No one can reform the whole United States at one blow, but 
individual units can be reformed and not necessarily in the wilds 
of Nevada either. We need to remember that it is a positive 
obligation to do just this, to submit ourselves to the hard and fast 
rules of Catholic life. The test of this is the willingness to put 
into practice this spirit of the Christian mission, in short, to be 
practical. To be in the world, but not of it, does not mean a 
“secret protest against the world as created and redeemed by 
God.” God did not create society to be in the muddle that it is, 
but we individuals are now born into this muddle. not to accept it, 
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not to ignore it, but to work with Him to disentangle it. This 
obligation, alas! is not escaped by doing nothing about it except 
talk. 


New York. M. R. MappeEN. 


Racktending in the Colleges 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Jerome B. Pokorny asks: “Why not a pamphlet rack in every 
Catholic college?” We established four pamphlet racks at the 
University of Detroit within the past two years. We have sold 
therefrom 9,000 pamphlets. In view of such emphatic interest 
upon the part of the students, the plan has been very successful. 

Perhaps a brief resume of the essential features of our plan 
may be of value to others interested in this form of Catholic 
Action: 

1. All booklets sell for five cents, regardless of cost. We found 
that we could do this and break even, because we sell enough 
pamphlets costing less than five cents to cover any deficiency. 

2. Every Monday, at least one new pamphlet is placed in the 
racks. Notices of the new pamphlets are placed on the bulletin 
boards or in some other conspicuous location. 

3. One particular reporter is assigned by the editor of the 
varsity paper to write an attractive criticism of the new pamphlets 
each week. 

4. A list of booklets on philosophy, history, science, religion and 
miscellaneous subjects is marked on the blackboards of the class- 
rooms. The teachers in those subjects recommend most of these 
particular pamphlets as an aid to the students in their class work. 

5. We are careful to select our pamphlets with due regard for 
the tastes and interests of college students. 

6. The principal publishers whose lists we use are: The America 
Press, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York; The Queen's Work, 3742 
\W. Pine Boulevard (new address), St. Louis, Mo.; The Paulist 
Press, 401 W. Fifty-ninth Street, New York; International Catho- 
lic Truth Society, 407 Bergen Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. (1. C. T. S. 
also sells the splendid pamphlets of the English and Irish Truth 
Societies) ; Our Sunday I isitor, Huntington, Ind.; The Mission 
Press, Techny, Ill.; Loyola University Press, 3441 North Ashland 
Avenue, Chicago; National Catholic Welfare Conference, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Detroit. RayMonpD R. CAMERON. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A communication from Jerome B. Pokorny stressed the need 
of a pamphlet rack in every Catholic college. Perhaps your con- 
tributors and readers would be interested to know that at Colum- 
bia College, Dubuque, Ia., the pamphlet-rack idea has been in 
operation for several years with gratifying results. . Actuated by 
suggestions similar to those of your correspondent, religion teach- 
ers at Columbia have kept before the student body the best in 
pamphlet literature from the presses of our leading Catholic 
publishers. Annually an average of two thousand pamphlets have 
found their way into the hands of our college boys as supplement- 
ary reading and outside assignments. 

The method here is to keep the rack (built to display about 
eighty separate pamphlets) bristling with attractive titles that are 
changed often enough to keep the students’ interest keen and 
fresh. The widest possible variety of tracts and booklets on up- 
to-date topics is kept on hand in fairly large quantities, while 
pamphlets of unusual merit and of special timeliness are displayed 
at certain times alone. In that way recently, more than 300 copies 
of the Holy Father’s Encyclical on Marriage were distributed in a 
few days. Other “best sellers” are Pope Leo’s Encyclical on 
Labor, the Paulists’ “Nickel Books,” the Encyclical on Education, 
and devotional titles. 

Lent and Advent, Vocation week, Mission Sunday, novenas, 
retreats, and special feasts offer splendid opportunities for the 
pamphlet rack. Many students build up little pamphlet libraries 
of their own and thus acquire a taste for the wider and greater 
literature of which the pamphlet is but an introduction. More- 
over, the rack proves a helpful adjunct to the Evidence League. 
Students are encouraged to donate their used pamphlets to this 
organization, and the literature thus acquired (as well as Catholic 
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periodicals) is mailed out every fortnight to prospective converts 
and to needy Catholics. 

In a word, the pamphlet rack at Columbia College has proved 
its merit and is now a fixture. 


Dubuque, la. (Rev.) NicHoLtas A, STEFFEN. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In a recent issue of AMERICA, a letter on the subject of pam 
phlet racks asked the question: “Why not a pamphlet rack iv 
every Catholic college?” Your readers may be interested to know 
of the existence cf such a pamphlet rack at Fordham, and some 
thing of its history. 

It was started during the Lent of 1927 with a small metal rack 
which hcid about twenty-five or thirty pamphlets. The next year 
two wooden additions were added, more than doubling the capacity 
of the rack. So popular did it become that last year, 1929-1930, 
a large rack was built. It is on the style of those found in 
libraries for magazines, stands on the floor and will hold fron 
125 to 150 different pamphlets. On one side is a metal box for 
the money for the pamphlets. 

During the scholastic year 1929-1930, about 1,400 pamphlets 
were sold, and up to date 1930-1931, nearly 2,000 have been bought 

Exclusive of the above, we have since 1927, sold 700 copies oi 
the “Mass Book” published by the Paulist Press; 300 copies of 
the “Index of Forbidden Books”; 200 copies of the Encyclical on 
Labor; 250 of the Encyclical on Christian Education, and 200 
of the Encyclical on Christian Marriage. 

The attention of the students is called to the rack and to new 
additions made to it by the college paper and by notices posted 
on the bulletin board. 

New York. Cuarwes J. Deane, S.J. 


Remailing 
To the Editor of America: 

Is there some priest-reader of AMERICA, a subscriber to the 
Ecclesiastical Review, who would be willing to remail his copy 
of the latter publication to a missionary in Ceylon? 

I remail my own magazines to him, and he has asked me whether 


I could secure a regular remailing of the E. R. I shall be glad to 


furnish his address, on application through the Editorial Office ot 
AMERICA. 


New York. Mary F. Harrincton. 


, 


“Always Welcome’ 
To the Editor of America: 

It seems to me a good, honest sales talk is always in order 
Ever since 1916, I have been a reader of America, The first cop) 
i ever saw was brought to me while I was sick in bed with 
grippe. A young priest from my home town, who had won hig! 
honors in scholastic philosophy, recommended it, and so I ordered 
a sample copy. In 1918 while I was in Camp Taylor, I had my 
brother, of blessed memory, mail this same AMERICA to me, whicl 
| read in my barracks. Since coming to Chicago | found AMERICA 
in a magazine store, and buy it every week. 

With the birth and death of so many bewildering, unreliabk 
magazines in our times, your weekly Review is like a loaf of! 
home-made bread, always recognizable, always welcome. 

Chicago. Cart A, JossecK. 
Labor Unions and Craftsmanship 
To the Editor of America: 

I believe Mr. Freund has “an ace in the hole.” There is a chane: 
that he is right. Possibly he is pointing the way to a very big 
field for the union man. 

There are many different unions, each claiming its own jurisdic 
tion. After reading Mr. Freund's first article and the correspon- 
dence that followed, I hope I am seeing the light. I believe it 
would be easy to find some unions that are missing the opportu- 
nity to train a certain line of apprentices. E 

I believe Mr. Freund has offered the unions a very valuable 
suggestion that will open new fields of employment if properly 
handled. 


Chicago. Wittram J. Sims 
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